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NEWS WEEK. 


. pite of all the anxicties of affairs abroad, among which 
the Turkish settlement is conspicuous as involving one of 
the most urgent questions of principle which the nation has 
been required to decide for a long time, public attention 
has probably been more concentrated upon the Paisley election 
Mr. Asquith returns to Parliament 


OF THI 


ee 


than upon anything else. 
with a decisive majority. 
because of what may be called the correcting tendency of the 
sritish electorate. People are dissatisfied with the series of 
blunders in our foreign policy, with the cavalier manner in which 
the Government have treated the House of Commons, and 
perhaps above all with the too ingenious devices by which the 
Government cover up their tracks and succeed time after time 
their decisions from the effective judgment of 


in removing 


Parliament and the country. 


We hope, then, that Mr. Asquith, sagacious student of politics as 
he is, will not forget that his supporters on this occasion were a 
mixed assembly. He receives an instruction to keep the Govern- 
ment in order and to the point in the House of Commons, but 
he is not instructed to press his own form of Liberalism @ outrance, 
particularly in the case of Ireland. The state of Ireland is far 
too grave for a responsible statesman with a mixed body of 
supporters behind him to content himself with the old Liberal 
catchwords about Ireland, which are sometimes doctrinaire and 
sometimes petulant, but are never clarifying. Perhaps Mr. 
Asquith’s majority is a little too large for our liking, but that 
matter beside the niain satisfactory fact that Mr. 
Asquith has been elected at a moment when his great experience 
high critical faculties are urgently needed in Parliament. 
l'rankly, we agree with Lord Robert Cecil and Lord Chaplin, 
who, though Unionists, wrote to Mr. Asquith to wish him success. 


does not 


and his 


The figures of the election were as follows :— 


Mr. H. H. Asquith (L.) . ee -» 14,736 

Mr. J. M. Biggar (Lab.) us 11,902 

Mr. J. A. D, MacKean (C.U.) sg. 3,795 

Lib. Majority over Lab... ee ee 2,834 

Lib. Majority over C. U. ee -» 10,941 
Before we go further we cannot refrain from saluting Mr. 
Asquith and congratulating him on his great courage. The 


British people happily have a strong sense of justice, and, if we 

are not misreading the signs, we see in the result of the election | 
& reaction against the unjust persecution to which Mr. Asquith 
Was subjected during part of the war. No doubt he had not the 





He has undoubtedly been elected | 








knack of glowing rhetoric such as makes men’s souls burn within 
them. He was not the man to workupa popular audience into a 
white-heat of enthusiasm, and as a consequence he was supposed 
by many people to be lethargic and wanting in determination. 
The groundlings who allowed their feelings to be whipped by 
interested newspapers into a frothy state of suspicion. and even 
of cruelty, talked of Mr. Asquith as though he were a traitor, 
or at all events a half-sympathizer with Germany. Those who 
worked with Mr. Asquith knew, of course, that no man’s word 
was more trustworthy and that no statesman was ever a more 
loyal ally to his colleagues. That knowledge possessed by the 
few has now spread to the many, and justice comes into its own 
again. Even the interested papers which have now turned 
against the Coalition make as great a convenience of Mr. Asquith 
for their new purpose as they made a guy of him previously for 
quite another purpose ! 








The chief point to notice in the election is that Mr. Asquith 
took up an unequivocal position against Labour, and is triumph- 
ant upon a platform which nobody could possibly misunderstand 
Needless to say, Mr. Asquith is not opposed to the proper 
and very necessary amelioration of the worker’s conditions. 
What he did decl against was the right claimed 
Labour to enforce a policy of nationalization—whether it means 
Syndicalism, or Guild Socialism, or Soviet Communism, or only 
Fabian State Socialism—upon the whole nation although that 
policy is believed in by only a small minority. 


are by. 


It was said that Mr. Biggar had by far the best organization 
in Paisley, and, though he increased his votes since the General 
Election by well over 4,000, it must be remembered that 
a certain number of his new supporters were electors who had 
tvansferred their votes from Mr. Taylor. At the General Elec- 
tion Mr. Taylor stood as the representative of the National 
Democratic Party, and, however that group may be placed now, 
there is no doubt that it had the sympathy of part of the Labour 
vote in those haleyon days for the Coalition. Mr. Maclean’s 
position as Coalition Unionist is so unfortunate as to be almost 
undignified. A coupon of approval was sent to him by Mr. 
Bonar Law, but as Mr. MacKean forfeiis his nomination-fee 
through not having polled enough votes, he must be reflecting 
that the price of a coupon, or rather a half-coupon as Mr, Lloyd 


Vv 


| George refrained from good wishes, is high at £150. 


Let us mark well the fact that Labour, in spite of its increased 
poll, got only 11,902 votes against the 18,531 votes cast for 
the Liberal and Unionist candidates, who were explicitly 
anti-Labour. The Labour Party were notoriously 
up great hepes on this election. The simple truth seems to be 
that the Labour Party have already overshot their mark. They 
have tried the nation too high, and the nation is saying what 
it thinks. We suppose it is the experience of most people 
up and down the country, as it is our experience, that a great 
deal of resentment is expressed by manual workers themselves 
against the leadership which has caused wanton interruptions 
in the process of national recovery. Resentment is particularly 
keen against the miners, who have claimed for themselves 
something like aristocratic privileges, and have caused the 
figures on the sacks of coal bought by every needy housewife 
to rise beyond the dreams of famine. 


building 


The Labour Party have recently conducted a great campaign 
of instruction and enlightenment in the country on the subject 
of nationalization. The rays of light which have been turned 
upon Paisley must, after all, have been very dim. We cannot 
understand how, after such a result as this, the most timid or 
nost venal politician could think it necessary to serve either 
the Liberal or the Unionist Party, or to keep his seat safe, 
| by putting his conscience up to auction in the political markct- 
place and promising Labour that its anti-popular demands shall 
be granted. To do the Labour Party justice, we do not fancy 
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that they are in any doubt about their own position. The 
great expansion of the party by means of enfolding brain-workers 
was in itself a confession of weakness. 


Men whom the Labour leaders themselves would denounce 
on other occasions as the “ idle rich ” have been roped in as candi- 
dates in the Labour interest. Ex-Civil Servants, men of letters, 
College dons with a passion for the dismal science, and ex- 
officers are making the Labour Party a convenience in order 
to attain the heights of Parliament. But perhaps the most 
significant sign of all is a kite which has recently been flown 
by Mr. Sidney Webb in America. It is to be supposed that Mr. 
Webb thought that his kite would be too conspicuous an object 
in the British political sky, and he has preferred to send it up 
upon the American breezes, where visibility is much lower. No 
doubt he wants to test opinion without causing too much 
excitement, or without earning ridicule for Labour if his kito 
should come down upon its head. 








He says in effect that the Labour Party cannot hope to come 
into power without fusion with some other party. He therefore 
proposes—will it be believed ?—that Mr. Lloyd George should 
become the future leader of a still more inflated Labour Party. 
Dilution is unpopular in the workshops, but it seems to have an 
extraordinary attraction for some of the advisers of Labour in 
political life. The proposal particularly interests us, as we 
published an article some time ago speculating whether Mr. 
Lloyd George, having broken the old Liberal Party and having 
brought the Unionist Party very low, would not next suck the 
blood of the Labour Party. We dare say, however, that Mr. 
Webb’s invitation will seem to Mr. Lloyd George to be too 
cynical. There must be a method in cynicism. Cynicism, accord- 
ing to experts in the art, is allowable in politics only when it 
pretends to be something else. 


Mr. Charles Palmer, who stood as an Independent candidate, 
was returned last week in the by-election in the Wrekin Division 
of Shropshire. He polled 9,267 votes, while Mr. Duncan, the 
Labour candidate, polled 8,729, and Mr. Bayley, the Coalition 
Liberal, only 4,750. Mr. Palmer said that he had won a victory 
for “ moderate counsels in the State,” and that he would be 
“a friendly critic of the Government.” He seems to have 
received, unofficially, the full support of the Unionist Party, 
which is strong in the division. 





Mr. Lloyd George’s surrender to Mr. Montagu and the other 
Turcophiles who desire the Sultan to remain at Constantinople 
has aroused strong resentment. The Archbishop of York and 
Dr. Ciifford wore the first to express the indignation of Christian 
England. On Monday was published a memorial of protest 
addressed to the Prime Minister by many leading men, including 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, Bishop 
Gore, the Rev. F. B. Meyer, Dr. Jowett, Dr. Horton, Lord Bryce, 
and Lord Robert Cecil. We note that no Jows and no Roman 
Catholics were among the signatories. 





Archangel and Murmansk passed into Bolshevik hands last 
week, apparently as the result of local risings. The whole of 
Russia proper, north of the Don, is thus controlled by the 
Terrorists of Moscow. In the Don Valley General Denikin and 
the Cossacks still hold firm. On Friday week they advanced 
across the Don to Rostoff and took it, but the Bolsheviks profess 
to have recaptured the town this week. The position on the 
western frontier is uncertain. The Poles have repulsed one 
Bolshevik attack and await another. Meanwhile they have 
received peace proposals from Moscow. 


In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Winston Churchill} 
made an important statement as to the future organization 
of the Army. He said that the work of demobilization would 
be finally completed by the end of April, when the last 
conscript would be released from the Army. No more men 
were to be conscripted after March 31st. The War Office had 
succeeded in raising and organizing unit by unit an entirely 
new voluntary Army. By the time Conscription lapsed this 
Army would number about 220,000 men, exclusive of those 
serving in India. The Indian and other foreign garrisons had 


been completely relieved and replaced by new troops. This, 
he said, was a remarkable achievement, and “ almost deserved 
a momentary check in that stream of criticism and abuse under 
which the War Ojfice had been accustomed to carry on its 
business.” 





The Government, Mr. Churchill went on, had tought for the 
abolition of Conscription at the Peace Conference, but they had 
fought with singularly little success. No nation represented 
either among the ex-neutral or ex-belligerent States, had fol. 
lowed the lead of Great Britain. He added a list of these States 
ending with Russia, “ the home of advanced political thought,” 
which had instituted “not only military but industrial conscrip- 
tion.” Undiscouraged, however, we had set an example, and 
alone among the nations had decided to abolish compulsory 
military service. A characteristic passage followed in which 
Mr. Churchill praised our action as though its advantages were 
self-evident, and in which he carefully omitted all reference to 
the advantages of compulsory military training, which we hayo 
also set aside, 





The new Regular Army is to follow the admirable lines laid 
down by Lord Haldane; that is, it is to rely upon efficiency 
rather than upon size. A demand had been made for a mechanical! 
Army. Lord Fisher wanted us to scrapthe Army and Navy and 
rely on the Air Forceanda submarine fleet. This, Mr. Churchill 
said, he was perfectly prepared for—in time. But it was too soon. 
Much garrison and other work at present done by the Army 
could not be carried out by a purely air force. He went on to 
speak of the recent development of tanks. Tanks with springs 
were being made which could travel at twenty miles an hour 
across country. “Thousands of miles had been run without 
any appreciable wear and tear.” The new tanks did not damage 
roads, and a tank had been produced specially adapted for use 
in the tropics with an engine which “exercised a refrigerating 
effect” on the interior of the machine. Op the other hand, 
methods of anti-tank warfare had also definitely advanced, 
and the whole subject was in an experimental stage. “* It would 
be most unwise to commit ourselves to a large programme of 
tank construction until definite conclusions could be reached.” 
The tactical aspect of these weapons was also being examined. 
“In connexion with this, arrangements were being mado for 
the conduct of a number of tactical experiments in the co- 
operation of cavalry, infantry, and tanks.” 


Tt was fitting that the first speech made by a woman in the 
House of Commons should have been a plea for the State control 
of the liquor traftic on the lines of the Control Board’s Carlislo 
experiment. Wecongratulate Lady Astor on the courage and good 
sense whichshe showed on Tuesday in opposing Sir John Rees’s 
motion to abolish the present restrictions on the brewers and 
publicans, Lady Astor reminded the House that this was a 
question for women as well as for men, and that under tho 
Control Board drunkenness among women had been checked. 
She admitted that, though she would welcome Prohibition, the 
country would not have it. But a drastic reform of the old and 
intolerable system would, she said, be welcomed. Reminding 
Mr. Lloyd George of his assertion that drink was a greater foe 
than the ‘U’-boats, she “ wanted to see that the drink sub- 
marine did not torpedo the Prime Minister.” We should like 
to offer Lady Astor one piece of advice. The Prime Minister 
will be less influenced by quotations from his old speeches 
than by a plain indication that a surrender to tho Trade will 
cost him many votes—and especially the votes of the women. 


Sir Robert Horne on Wednesday gave the House a very lucid 
account of the new Unemployment Insurance Bill, applying the 
principles of the experimental Act of 1911 to all industries 
except agriculture, domestic service, and the railways. State 
and local employees and non-manual Workers receiving over 
£250 a year will be excluded from the Bill, which applies to 
twelve million men and women. Each workman will pay three- 
pence a week and each woman twopence-halfpenny ; the em- 
ployer will contribute threepence and the State twopence. Yor 
every six weekly payments the workman, if unemployed, would 
be entitled to one week’s benefit of fifteen shillings, the unem- 
ployed woman receiving twelve shillings. Industries will bo 
allowed to contract out of the Bill, if they can devise sound 
schemes under the joint management of employers and workmen, 
The Trade Unions distributing unemployment benefit of five 
shillings a week will also pay the State benefit and receive grants 
for their trouble. Mr. Clynos criticized the Bill as inadequate, 
suggesting that employers or the State ought to “ guarantce 
certainty of employment,” and a Nottinghamshire mines’ 
Member described the proposed benefits as “a direct insult to 
Labour,” knowing well that no miner need ever be unemployed 
in normal times. But tho Bill really pleased all parties. 
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On the motion of Sir J. Remnant, the House of Commons on 
Wednesday decided that the pensions of all policemen who 
retired before April last should be increased to correspond with 
the higher cost of living. The Home Secretary vainly pointed 
out that. if retired policemen had their pensions increased, all 
other retired servants of the public would have an unanswerable 
claim to a similar boon, and that the capital cost thus involved 
would be at least fifty millions. But the House, by 123 votes 
to 57, disagreed with the Government. We sympathize with 
the pensioners, many of whom, though not all, have been hard 
hit, just as we sympathize with the large numbers of elderly 
men and women who are starving on small fixed incomes that 
used to be, but are no longer, sufficient for their support. But 
the debate illustrated Mr. Chamberlain’s recent complaint that, 
while Members talk at large about economy and abuse the 
thriftless Government, their own proposals usually involve 
fresh and heavy expenditure. 


The House has never had a more dificult question to decide. 
Human kindness prompted it to say “‘ Yes,’ while the stern 
spirit of Thrift muttered “No.” On the whole, we are glad 
that humanity prevailed, but the decision, if it is worked out 
logically, must involve a good deal more than the extra millions 
in pensions. For it implies that all incomes and contracts must 
be readjusted to the new scale of prices, on the general assump- 
tion that a pre-war shilling is now worth sixpenoe. Landlords, 
for example, would urgo that rents should in equity be doubled. 
The Home Secretary was evidently conscious of these larger 
issues, which will have to be faced if, and as soon as, it becomes 
clear that prices will not revert to their former level but will 
remain at what we used to regard as the American standard. 





The Home Rule Bill was introduced formally in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday. When we go to press the text of 
the measure is not yet available, but from a statement in the 
Times we learn that the area of the proposed Northern 
Legislature was settled at the last moment. We are told that 
the proposed Boundary Commission was dropped, and that 
the Cabinet decided to make the six North-East Counties of 
Ulster tho area. Though we are very glad that the electors 
of the Northern Parliament are not to be the whole of Ulster 
but the homogeneous area of the Six Counties, we should have 
preferred that a Commission should have slightly adapted the 
boundaries in order to include a few distinctly Protestant 
districts which will now be excluded, and to exclude a few 
distinctly Roman Catholic districts which will now be included. 
The main outlines of the Bill, apart from this important point, 
are well known. We need say no more till we have the text. 


Meanwhile we must notice the Report of the Labour Party 
Commission on Ireland. It would not be easy to draw up a 
less helpful Report. The Commission begins by insisting on the 
principle of “‘ self-determination,”’ and ends by saying that there 
must be “no partition.” But these two phrases are a flat 
contradiction. Self-determination is a woolly phrase which 
hides many practical dangers, but let us accept it, if only because 
it is a necessary part of the political currency. With what 
justice can it be argued that Ireland must have “ self- 
determination,” but that self-determination must be withheld 
from the passionately loyal and earnestly religious and very 
prosperous community in the North-East of Ulster which 
absolutely refuses to submit itself to a Dublin Parliament ? 
Yet that is what the Labour Commission proposes. 





By “no partition” the Commission means that there should 
be Dominion Home Rule in Ireland, and that self-determination 
for North-East Ulster should be laughed out of court. In these 
circumstances the “ protection of minorities ” postulated by the 
Commission means little or nothing. Although the Commission 
has the grace to say that the Republican demands of Sinn Fein 
are impossible, it thinks that Dominion Home Rule would satisfy 
the majority. Did the Commission try to find out how much, 
or rather how little, support has been given to Sir Horace 
Plunkett’s organization which works for Dominion Home Rule ? 
But the Commission has an alternative which is open to as many 
objections as the Dominion Home Rule scheme. It proposes 
that the form of self-government to be established might be 
drawn up by an Lrish Constituent Assombly representing the 
whole people and elected by Proportional Representation. 
Perhaps the most futile phrase in the whole Report is a reference 
to “the neglect of Lrish industry under the Union.”” Why, the 
whole of the prosperity in the North-East of Ulster has been 
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built up under the Union, and largely because of the 
Union. 


Mr. Thomas Richards, the Labour Member for Ebbw Vale and 
the Secretary of the South Wales Miners’ Federation, made an 
honest and manly speech on Monday, warning his fellows against 
the insidious Bolshevik propaganda. ‘“ Pacificists who, during 
the war, would not shed the blood of a German because they 
held that fighting was wrong were to-day heading a movement 
calculated to end in revolution and create bloodshed among our 
kith and kin.” Such men, said Mr. Richards bluntly, were 
hypocrites. They knew what “direct action” would involve. 
Mr. Richards had the courage to tell his hearers that the British 
Constitution was the best in the world, and the British workman 
the freest of human beings. It may be said by the superior 
person that these are truisms. But in these days, when, as 
Lady Astor said on Tuesday, the world is sick of lies, any speaker 
who condescends to utter a few plain and elementary truths about 
our country deserves encouragement. If British workmen hear 
nothing at their meetings but abuse of Britain and praise for 
Bolshevik Russia as a realized Utopia, they may well be convinced 
against their better judgment by the revolutionary hirelings. 








Mr. Chamberlain on Thursday week invited the Select Com- 
mittee on War-Time Wealth to draft a Bill for a special levy, 
and promised that it should receive most favourable consider- 
ation. He warned the Committee, however, that the proposal 
involved “immense difficulties.” The warning was emphasized 
by the Board of Inland Revenue in a Memorandum which Mr-. 
Chamberlain laid before the Committee. The Board estimated 
the aggregate net increase of value in individual hands between 
June, 1914, and June, 1919, as £4,000,000,000—or almost 30 per 
cent. of the national wealth before the war. The Board suggested 
that this war-time wealth might be taxed on a graduated scale, 
with exemption for individual holdings of less than £5,000, 
and with an allowance for “ special efforts to save money in 
furtherance of the war.” Assets such as furniture which had 
increased in value without yielding any revenue should, in the 
view of the-Board, be exempted from the special levy. Payment 
might be made in a lump sum or by instalments for ten years, 
and in cash or securities. 

Sir John Anderson, the Chairman of the Board of Inland 
Revenue, told the War Wealth Committee this week that 
under the Board’s scheme 340,000 persons, whose total wealth 
had increased by £2,800,000,000, would be liable to pay 
the levy, which might yield £1,000,000,000. The operation 
| would require a large new staff,and would cost perhaps £2,000,000. 
In each case several valuations would have to be made for differ- 
ent kinds of wealth. Sir John Anderson said that the Board 
could not discriminate between wealth obtained by questionable 
means, wealth secured as a result of the war, and wealth due to 
exceptional efforts or self-denial. This, of course, is a blot on 
the scheme, for it is not right that the patriot who worked his 
hardest in order to earn more money to invest in war loans for 
his country’s good should be taxed as heavily as an un- 
scrupulous war contractor. But it is encouraging to find that 
the Board of Inland Revenue considers a special levy on war 
wealth to be by no means impracticable. 


Mr. Julian Huxley’s account of experiments by himself and 
others with the thyroid gland, which appeared in the Daily Mail 
on Wednesday, is far more wonderful than the romantic per- 
versions of the matter which had found currency. It has been 
known for twenty years or more that this little gland in the 
neck regulates growth, and that it is deficient in imbeciles. Mr, 
Huxley has found that thyroid extract, if administered to the 
lower animals, stimulates their development in an astonishing 
way. ‘Thus the small tadpole transforms itself prematurely 
into a frog, whereas, if its thyroid is removed, it remaius a tad- 
Thyroxin, a substance which has been isolated from the 


pole. 
this is a remarkable fact—been made 


thyroid, and which has also 
by synthesis from inorganic chemicals, exerts “a most powerful 
effect’? on men. Thus a dose of a milligram causes a man to 
work, chemically speaking, two per cent. more quickly than 
before. The ulterior effects of such a dose remain to be studied. 
Mr. Huxley’s article confirms the belief, suggested by Professor 
Arthur Keith’s recent paper on the interstitial and other glands, 
that the biologist and chemist working on these minute and 
obscure portions of the body may be on the eve of epoch-making 





discoveries as to the nature of life. 








| Bank rate, 6 per cent.,chanyed from 5 per cent. Nov. 6, 1919, 
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OF THE DAY. 

——— 

OURSELVES. 
EXT week the price of the Spectator will be increased 
to 9d. We need not repeat here the reasons 
which we have put before our readers several times. We 
wish, however, to say something as to one or two develop- 
ments in the paper which we have long contemplated and 
which the new conditions will give us a good opportunity 
to carry out. 

We do not desire to make, and shall not make, any 
changes cither in the form, the size, the matter, or the 
spirit of the Spectator, but on one point we revert, as will 
be seen in next week’s issue, to an important feature which 
has been for many years past absent from the Spectator. 
Henceforth week by week we mean to deal with Business 
inatters, and to publish comments on, and information in 
regard to, the leading events and tendencies in Public 
and Private Finance. 

Though it is perhaps unnecessary for us to do so, we may 
state at once that we shall not attempt to supply 
our readers with attractive Stock Exchange “tips,” or 
inform people how to get rich quick. We shall not teach 
the maiden lady of the Provinces to soar on the wings 
of the Mexican Eagle or to hunt the gleam of * a perfectly 
safe 12 per cent.”’ from China to Peru. Our humbler func- 
tion will be to let people know what is being done in the 
world of Business, to suggest to the best of our ability 
what would be done if reason ruled, and to give warning 
of what is only too likely to be done both in Public and 
Private F nance if due care and vigilance are not exercised 
by public opinion. The able financial critic to whom we 
have entrusted the work will be responsible for the views 
and opinions which he expresses. Our responsibility con- 
sists in finding a writer not only of probity but of experience, 
knowledge, judgment, and good sense. 

In the realm of Private Finance the actions of the great 
financial inst tutions, Banks, Insurance Companies, and 
the like, will be recorded, and if necessary criticized. 
Important developments will be noted and explained, 
and, where the occasion offers, suggestions beneficial to 
business men and to the public may be made. 

In the field of Public Finance the writer in the Spee- 
tator will do his best to emphasize in detail and from the 
technical side what we have always endeavoured to 
inculcate in our political columns—namely, the im- 
perative need for thrift and for the prevention of 
waste. High taxation is unfortunately imperative, 
but it is no less imperative to see that the evils 
which almost always accompany it are as far as possible 
mitigated and kept in restraint. We must never forget 
Peel's reminder that wealth fructifies far better in the warm 
pockets of the individual than in the cold and dreary 
recesses of the Treasury. The National Debt and the best 
methods for reducing its burden, though always without 
sacrificing even in the slightest degree the national honour, 
ave a matter which in our opinion cannot be too carefully 
watched and considered. The Funds are destined to play 
as great a part in the lives of this generation as in those of 
their great-grandfathers. 

It is imperatively necessary that at the present moment 
the mind of the nation asa whole should be turned to Finance, 
Men and women in the pre-war days might be excused for 
leaving such matters to experts. Now we must all bend 
our minds to the nation’s business and strive to control 
it for good in the only way that such control can be exer- 
cised—i.e., through knowledge. The Poet, the Artist, 
the Man of Science, the Idealist must one and all stoop to 
conquer the foe—the universal wolf of Industrial Ruin 
which besets our path. 

But though to suit the time the Spectator can no longer 
leave Finance untouched, it must not be supposed that 
our attention to the City and to Business will involve 
neglect of matters political or literary or of the things 
of the spirit. We intend to dwell not less but more 
than formerly on two developments which mark 
now, as they have so often marked in the past, great 
mutations in human affairs. These are the revival of 


TOPICS 


Poetry and of the Drama. During the war, and since the war, 
unquestionably the most notable new fact in literature 
has been the poetic revival. 


There never was a time in 





living memory when so much good verse, vital verse 
verse inspired with the true passion of life and literature. 
was written as at present. What is almost, if not indeed 
quite, as important, there never was a time when men and 
women were more eager to read the new verse of the new 
poets. It is true no doubt that no great commander has yet 
emerged from the laurelled battalions that are assembline 
on the slopes of Parnassus. But who will venture to say 
that none of these eager aspirants to fame has the Marshal's 
baton in his knapsack ? 

In any case we have now got an authentic poetic 
atmosphere both here and in America—wherever indeed 
the English language is spoken—and the Spectator means 
to do its best through its review columns to let its 
readers hear week by week of the new singers. We 
mean, that is, to abandon our omnibus reviews of * Minor 
Verse *—forty nightingalesin a nest, horrescimus referentes ! 
and give a weekly notice of such verse as must be 
taken seriously. 

We do not suggest for a moment that all the new ten- 
dencies in verse are good, or will last, or ought to last. 
We do not intend to “ wonder with a foolish face of praise ” 
merely because a man or woman writes daringly, rhymes 
madly, or is as free with his prosody as his oaths. A writer 
may defy all the rules of decency, syntax, prosody, and 
sense and yet be a thoroughly bad poet. This will seem a 
hard saying to those “commencing Vorticist,” but it is 
true. 

To sum up, we intend to let the public know what is 
being done in verse, how, where, and by whom, and to help 
poets worth helping to that right of audience which is 
their due. ‘ For the press of knights not every brow can 
receive the laurel,” though it sounds so noble, is a depressing 
reflection for the young, and above all for the young of 
Homo Poeticus. What we should all desire is so to order 
the press as to give visibility wherever it is deserved. 
The sympathy of comprehension is vital to the develop- 
ment of the Poet. 

The dry bones of the Drama were stirring before the 
war, both in the matter of the writing and of the better 
interpretation of plays, old and new. Since the war there 
are abundant signs of a real Dramatic Renaissance. That 
being so, we mean to pay in the future more attention 
than before to the Theatre. Of what we may call technical 
or professional dramatic criticism the public gets plenty, 
and be it said of the most efficient and scholarly kind, in 
the pages of the daily Press. We have not, however, any 
desire to compete in the matter of first-night impressions, 
expert soliloquies, and learned disquisitions on the inner 
mysteries of acting and presentation or of the other arcana 
of the Drama. It will be the more pedestrian aim of the 
Spectator to regard the plays and the players from the 
point of view of the man of intelligence in the auditorium. 
After all, plays are written for the public and are acted to 
the public. Therefore, though the expert guidance and 
the scintillating reflections of the theatrical virtuoso may 
be, and often no doubt are, exceedingly entertaining, the 
point of view of one who cannot claim to be a stage encyclo- 
paedia but who loves a play as heartily as Pepys himself 
will, we feel sure, prove of interest. A critic too who has 
read our dramatic literature, and not merely read of it 
in the critical studies of other people, may also often say 
what will not be amiss. 

But we have dealt quite enough with the future—partly 
because, as we have said, there is to be no change in the 
Spectator but only development, and partly because one 
must always dread Nemesis when one talks about wl.@5 is 
going to be done. It is true no doubt that the future is in 
essence of far more concern than the past, or than that 
evanescent moment which trembles breathless between the 
poles of being and becoming—the transient and embarres e¢ | 
present. For all that, a glance at the past may be useful as 
well as amusing. It is at any rate @ propos to note that tle 
Spectator, which, by the way, in the first twenty or thirty 
years of its existence used to cost a shilling, was wont to 
pride itself specially on its dealings with Business and with 
the Drama. A Dutch correspondent has lately sent us an 
advertisement of the Spectator discovered among old papers 
at the Hague—a charmingly presented miniature page 
issued in 1830. This advertisement we reproduce literalim 
below. 

Though we may not say so ourselves, we trust that 
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our readers will be able to say that the Spectator at this 
moment has a right to make the same general claim on its 
readers’ confidence and support as it made ninety years ago. 
In any case, readers of ultra-conservative inclinations who 
might be prepared to tremble at the thought of a Business 
article in the Spectator and of hearing more about the 
Drama, will be glad to see that that severe Tory critic, 
“ Christopher North,” specially commended the Spectator 
for its mercantile articles and for its theatrical criticism. 
We sincerely hope that in this region we may be able to 
exhibit the benevolence claimed in the Spectator advertise- 
ment of 1830 :— 


Che Spectator 


6 E SPECTATOR avows the ambitious aim of being at onc? 
the most informing, the most amusing, and the fairest of all Newspapers. 
Its large, though not unwieldy size, enables the Editor, by careful selection 

and laborious compression, to record every useful Fact and interesting Occur- 

rence, Whether at home or in foreign countries; and at the same time to 
give an uncommonly large space to Original Compositions by some of the 
ablest Pens. 

Politics are treated chiefly as matter of history, and with an impartial 
exhibition of all the leading facts and arguments on every side, from every 
source. The SPECTATOR is not a sectarian or a partisan, in any sense, but 
a citizen of the world. 

Fair Criticisms on all the New Books of note are given; with select passages 
for the entertainment of those whose time may be too much occupied to read 
the original works. The Drama is reviewed in a spirit of benevolent, though 
free criticism; and Music, and Painting, with its accessaries, are treated at 
once scientifically and popularly as elegant arts. 

Being a NEWSPAPER, and not a mere- Literary Periodical, the SPECTATOR 
exhibits Life and Society as they exist ; but being also a Journal for FAMILIES, 
it systematically excludes from ita pages every paragraph, sentiment, and 
expression, unfit for universal perusal in respectable circles, 





There are two Editions,—one for the Country, published on Saturday, in 
time to be sent by the post of that evening: another for Town, published 
very early on Sunday morning, and bringing down all public news to the 
latest’ hour, 
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a critique on the Italian Opera 

“The wit, truth, and spirit of the an- 
nexed observations, which appear in 
the SpecTaTon of this date, entitle therm 
to a place in my Diary. They ought, 
and probably will, find a corner in 


of any other weekly periodical. I no- 
where better criticism on Poetry 
and nowhere nearly so good criticism 
on Theatricals, Some critiques there 
have been, in that department, superior | 
in exquisite truth of tact to anything 
| remember—worthy of Elia himself, 
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for a fine discrimination, tempered with 
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THE TURKISH QUESTION. 

N' WHERE in the field of foreign politics have English- 
4 men a better right to speak firmly than on the 
Turkish question. And yet this question must be added 
to the list of those which, though capable of being promptly 
and plainly dealt with, have been brought into a state 
of “doubt, hesitation, and pain.” It may not be too 
late yet to retrieve an almost lost position, but even if 
it be retrieved the Government will not be able to claim 
credit for foresight and courage. As usual they will have 
to be content with the satisfaction of having reversed a 
blunder. A debate on the future of Constantinople is 
promised for Thursday in the House of Commons, and 
that is the day on which we write this article. We there- 
fore write frankly in ignorance of what will happen in 
the debate. 

The briefest survey of the contradictory statements 
chit.” 


* Our compliments to Maga for so delightful a “ It is as gratifying 
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which have been made about Constantinople will prove 
that we have not been unjust in blaming the Government. 
When the late war began it was perfectly well understood 
that the Allies intended if they won the war to end Turkish 
power in Europe. Mr. Asquith promised that Russia 
should be the new warden of Constantinople and the Straits. 
In due course Mr. Asquith disappeared and Mr. Lloyd 
George became Prime Minister. When the Russian 
Revolution sundered Russia from her former Allies, the 
possibility of Russia possessing Constantinople naturally 
disappeared, but not a word was breathed that there was 
any change of intention as regards the removal of the Turks. 
Every shot which had been fired on the Gallipoli Peninsula 
in the direction of Constantinople was fired by a man who 
believed that he was helping to bring about the downfall 
of Turkish misgovernment and intrigue in that corner of 
Europe for ever. On January 5th, 1918, however, Mr. 
Lloyd George revealed a change of view. He said: ** Nor 
are we fighting to deprive Turkey of its capital, or of the 
rich and renowned lands of Asia Minor and Thrace which 
are predominantly Turkish in race.’ The political school 
which demands that Turkey should retain Constantinople 
continually describes these words as a pledge which not to 
honour would be to earn disgrace. We think, on the 
contrary, that everybody who examines the circumstances 
in which Mr. Lloyd George spoke must see that no pledge 
was given. He spoke at a time when a tremendous on- 
slaught by the Germans on the Western Front was 
imminent. No one could foretell what the result of that 
desperate attack would be. There was much apprehension. 
It would be unjust to Mr. Lloyd George to say that his 
spirits were sinking low, but at all events he went so far as 
to imply that if we could reduce the number of our enemies 
by word of mouth instead of by strength of arm, it would 
be a wise and cautious policy. In other words, he sug- 
gested to Turkey that if she cared to stop fighting she 
would be treated with much more indulgence than if she 
continued to fight and were beaten. In the latter event 
would forfeit all claims to consideration. Turkey 
rejected the hint. She went on, and she lost the stakes. 
A pledge is a pledge, and cannot be either ignored or 
explained away by any verbal cleverness by honourabl 
men; but we really must protest against a particular offer 
at a particular moment which was rejected by those to 
It was 
nothing of the soit. Our only complaint in this one 
respect against Mr. Lloyd George is that he should have 
thought it worth while to try to do a deal with Turkey. 

Mr. Lloyd George's next important statement on the 
subject of Turkey was made on December 18th, 1919. 
Just because that statement was extraordinarily emphatic, 
it compared almost ludicrously with the previous bargaining 
statement. Mr. Lloyd George said :— 

** What is to be done with Constantinople ? What is to be 

done with the Straits ? Can we leave those gates which were 
slammed in our face under the same gatekeeper ? It 
would have made a difference of two or three years in the war 
if those gates had been open. They were shut treacherously in 
our faces. We cannot trust the same porter.” 
If nothing in a contrary sense had gone before, we should 
have been able to take these words at their face value 
and have heartily applauded them, for nobody could agree 
with them more strongly than we do. Unhappily the 
emphasis has once more to suffer a ludicrous comparison. 
When Parliament reopened Mr. Bonar Law, speaking for 
the Government, in reply to Lord Robert Cecil, used the 
following words: “It certainly is not to our interest 
to impose any terms upon Turkey which by any possi- 
bility would rouse feelings among our Mohammedan 
subjects.” What does this mean? Everybody inter- 
preted it to mean that the Turks would not be turned out 
of Constantinople, for, according to Mr. Montagu and other 
Ministers, that would be the one act which would drive 
Indian Moslems into anger and disloyalty. The popular 
interpretation turned out to be only too true. It was 
quickly confirmed by the official statement that the 
Supreme Council had decided to allow the Sultan and 
the Turkish Government to remain at Constantinople. 

The vast majority of Englishmen were pained and 
surprised. Still, they knew that other announcements 
of the Supreme Council had been reversed, and therefore 
there was no disposition to think that the Turk was finally 
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secure in his capital. But now we come to some strange 
incidents which cause us to believe that the Government, 
having wobbled over to the wrong side, partly because 
Mr. Montagu had worked upon their fears about Indian 
feeling and partly because they had been so susceptible 
to French Turcophile representations, wanted to deprive 
Parliament and the a of all possibility of effective 
criticism. They wanted to ease their difficulties by 
wetending that what had been announced had been 
irrevocably decided. We find that before Parliament 
had been given any information on the change of policy 
a statement had been made in India to the effect that 
the Turks would be allowed to stay at Constantinople, 
and another statement had been made to the Turk:sh 
Grand Vizier on behalf of the British Government by 
Admiral de Robeck. This manceuvre was almost an 
exact reproduction of the manceuvre over the Indian 
Reform scheme. It will be remembered that Mr. Montagu 
made a statement to Parliament and ever afterwards spoke 
of the British Government as being pledged to the reforms 
because he had talked about them to the House of Com- 
mons. This sort of proceeding rules out Parliament 
altogether. Howcan the Government with any appearance 
of sincerity denounce Direct Action by Labour leaders 
when the supreme Executive of the country resort to 
Direct Action themselves? We have before us a copy of 
the Pioneer Mail dated January 30th. The first piece of 
news in that issue reads as follows :— 

“The following Press communiqué has been issued: ‘ His 
Excellency the Viceroy desires to issue a public and emphatic 
denial of the statements and rumours to the effect that His 
Majesty’s Government have been pressing at Paris for the 
expulsion of the Turks from Europe.’ ” 

It may be said that this announcement by Lord Chelmsford 
is not a promise that the Turks shall be allowed to stay 
at Constantinople. In explicit words, of course, it is 
not, but it is nevertheless a plain declaration of the inten- 
tions of the British Government. Otherwise it would 
have no meaning, and would indeed be so misleading 
as to be dishonest. All this being so, it is impossible 
to avoid the conclusion that the Government wanted once 
more to escape from a difficult position by the argument 
of the chose jugée. Such is the tangle which we can only 
hope is being straightened out in the House of Commons, 

As we have already said, there is no reason to despair. 
The position can yet be saved. The Government will 
certainly never find safety by yielding to the side which 
puts up the more alarming bogies. There should be no 
vielding at all except to the sense of right. Can Mr. 
Lloyd George or Mr. Montagu point to a single British 
administrator of the first rank in our history who accepted 
the principle that Moslem opinion should be allowed to 
determine our policy ? We must be just to Moslems—we 
cannot possibly be too scrupulously just—but we shall 
ereate for ourselves far more dangers than we shall evade 
if we allow it to be thought that Moslem threats of unrest 
ean make us swerve from a policy which up till now has 
been accepted as an honourable British tradition. 

For our part, we sincerely believe that the greater 
part of Moslem feeling about the Caliphate at Constan- 
tinople, of which we hear so much, has been deliberately 
manufactured. When the campaign in Gallipoli was 
in full swing, when it was seriously believed by optimists 
that the ‘Queen Elizabeth’ and her fellow-ships would 
have no difficulty in forcing the Straits and anchoring off 
Constantinople, we heard nothing about Moslem feeling. 
Hundreds of thousands of Moslems were fighting on our 
side in a war of which one of the admitted objects was 
to obtain that very British success at Constantinople. 
The talk about Constantinople being a Holy Place in the 
Moslem view is equally futile. Constantinople is not a 
Holy Place as Mecca or Medina or Jerusalem or Damascus 
is a Holy Place. There is no mention of Constantinople 
in the Mohammedan sacred writings. Mohammedans 
were not really concerned with Constantinople, either 
from the point of view of religion or prestige, till they 
took it in 1453. As a matter of fact, no definite religious 


significance attached to the city till the Sultan Selim 
assumed the title of Caliph in the sixteenth century. 
The removal of the Turks from Constantinople would 
be no more a loss of a Holy Place than was the loss of 
sther cities taken by the Turks in their triumphal march 








westwarcs, such as Bucharest, Budapest, Sofia, and Bel- 

ade. If once we set out to appease the demands of 
ndian Moslems, which grow day by day, we shall find 
ourselves required to upset the whole Hedjaz arrange- 
ment by making the Sultan once more the warden of the 
Holy Places. We should not be able to refuse the Turks 
the right to stay at Adrianople (and that would mean 
a large part of Thrace), since Adrianople, with its Imperial 
tombs, is in a way a holier place than Constantinople 
itself. The path of so-called safety, in fact, would lead 
us into a wilderness of new dangers. 

It is proposed by some persons who shrink from the 
idea of permitting the continuance of Turkish authority 
at Constantinople that the Sultan should be allowed to 
remain there symbolically as Caliph. The political power 
would be removed to Asia Minor, but a religious symbolism 
would survive. Our own view is that no such half-way 
house as this could be a resting-place for the Allies. The 
Turks are notoriously masters of intrigue, and since their 
military power dwindled they have lived by intrigue alone. 
Let us remember that if some vestige of Turkish authority, 
call it religious or political as you will, is tolerated at 
Constantinople, the International Commission will find 
itself being worried and bamboozled at every turn by 
intrigue. There is no question of course of removing 
Mohammedan individuals from Europe. Wherever they 
are settled in agriculture or trade or the professions, or 
even as “idle rich,” they have a perfect right to stay 
and to be protected. The one thing that ought not to 
be allowed to stay is any vestige of Turkish power, whether 
exercised through politics or religion. It cannot be too 
often remembered that when we speak of dealing with 
Turkey we mean dealing with the Young Turks. The 
Young Turks have overcome all their Turkish rivals. 
They are the party who have done to death some million 
civilian Christians during the war. It is their military 
leader, Mustapha Kemal, who this year has accomplished 
the massacre of another 1,500 Armenians in Cilicia. All 
the massacres of history pale before the massacres by the 
Young Turks. The policy of retaining the symbol of the 
Turkish religious faith at Constantinople is a policy o! 
Vaticanizing Constantinople. Does any impartial observer 
pretend that the Vatican had no influence during the late 
war other than a religious influence ? To us this policy seems 
only less objectionable than the proposal advocated by a 
good many Frenchmen, that the Turks should be allowed 
to hold the Bosporus, and even the shores of the Sea of 
Marmora. 

The best solution of all would be that the League of 
Nations should have its seat at Constantinople. All the 
alleged dangers arising from the eviction of the Turks woul 
then be removed. The Turks would be turned out only 
in the sense in which Christians would be turned out—in 
order that all nations and races might alike acknowledge 
the function of the League to keep men at peace. 





GETTING ON WITH RUSSIA. 


\ E read with relief the announcement which appeared 

in the papers of Wednesday that the Peace 
Conference has agreed upon a definite policy towards 
Russia. It is a long step to the good that the Allied 
Governments will not in future galvanize the cordon 
sanitaire round Russia into making war upon the Bolsheviks. 
We have had enough of war, and evidently nothing is 
gained by it. Only a few weeks ago the Esthonians were 
receiving acid messages from the French Foreign Office 
because they had ventured to say that peace with the 
Bolsheviks was the only policy for them. Now we 
gladly read that the Allies “ cannot accept the responsibility 
of advising them [the Border States] to continue a war 
which may be injurious to their own interest.” The Allies 

romise, however, that if the Bolsheviks should attack the 

order States the Allies will go to the rescue. That surely 
is the right policy. The next point is that the Allies cannot 
enter into diplomatic relations with the Bolsheviks until 
they are assured that horrors have ceased, and that the 
representatives of Bolshevism will observe the ordinary 
diplomatic amenities. The British and Swiss Governments 
were compelled to expel the Bolshevik representatives 
because they flagrantly abused their privileges. We could 
not possibly have Bolshevik diplomats in London whe 
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conceived that their mission in life was to.stir up revolution, 
and to offer advice gratis as to how Soviets could be most 
expeditiously formed in Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Plymouth, or Bristol. 

Obviously, though full peace with Russia should be the 
aim, we must proceed cautiously and with knowledge. 
The simple truth is that at present we know very little 
about the conditions in Russia, and we specially welcome 
the proposal of the Allies that a Commission of Inquiry 
should be sent to Russia. Such a Commission has been 
proposed by the International Labour Bureau, which is a 
branch of the League, but the Commission ought, as the 
Peace Conference suggests, to be sent with the full authority 
of the League itself. The objection, by no means a trifling 
one, will be raised that the Bolsheviks may refuse to receive 
the Commission. But after all that would be in itself a 
test of Russia’s good faith. If Lenin really wants peace, 
he will give the Commission every opportunity to study the 
facts on the spot ; if he does not want peace, he will refuse 
or thwart the Commission. 

In the meantime the plan is to trade with Russia through 
the Co-operative Societies without entering into diplomatic 
relations. The plan is, of course, something of a fiction. 
Trade with the Co-operative Societies means trade with the 
whole of Russia. That fact ought to be recognized, and for 
our part we do not in the least shirk it. Trade which 
means contact with the outer world will be more likely than 
any other method we can think of to knock the corners off 
uncompromising Bolshevism. Trade means adaptation 
to circumstances. The pursuit of trade and the with- 
holding of diplomatic recognition at one and the same time 
are not in themselves an unpractical policy. We did 
exactly the same thing after the murder of the King of 
Serbia and Queen Draga. We did not boycott the regicide 
country commercially, but we withdrew for a period all our 
diplomatic representatives. 

‘The memorial to the Prime Minister signed by Sir Hubert 
Gough and several other officers and officials who have been 
in Russia strongly reinforces the argument for trading with 
the Bolsheviks. The signatories point out that the stability 
of Kurope depends more and more upon the provision of 
supplies during the coming’year. Yet there is no fresh 
source from which supplies can come except Russia. Sir 
ifubert Gough and his friends say frankly that it is not 
enough to trade through the Co-operative Societies. What 
is wanted in Russia, they contend, is an entire cessation of 
the fighting. There must be peace everywhere, otherwise 
there will not be transport for the grain, and the peasant 
will not disclose his stocks and will not work for a larger 
harvest than he can consume himself. The signatories next 
argue that if there be any ability or wish in the Bolsheviks 
to overrun neighbouring countries, the way will be made 
easy for them ii their neighbours are in a state of starvation. 
That is perfectly true. The mainspring of revolution is 
misery. Much the best anti-Bolshevik policy is to trade 
with Bolshevism and feed up the prospective victims of 
Bolshevism. One very striking statement in the memorial 
must be noted. Sir Hubert Gough and his friends say : 
“We do not believe that the non-Bolshevik Governments 
of Siberia and the South have shown themselves superior 
to their enemies in humanity.” Werethe Government here 
warned in this sense by their own officials? If so, were 
they content to spend £100,000,000 in supporting the non- 
Bolsheviks while the British public remained in ignorance ? 

We think that the Supreme Council ought to concentrate 
upon the demand that a Commission of Inquiry shall be 
allowed to enter Russia. As we have said, it is essential 
to know the facts. We have no sympathy with those who 
resist such a proposal on some punctilio. Inquiry might be 
particularly enlightening and beneficial to those in this 
country who have exalted Soviet rule into a fetish. One 
could almost describe the whole foreign policy of the 
Labour Party at this moment in the one word “ Russia.” 
It would be a very good thing, therefore, for the British 
working man to know more clearly what Russia does for 
Labour. Dr. Shadwell in a letter to the Times of Tuesday 
made a very pertinent appeal to Mr. Lansbury, who is now 
in Moscow and daily sends wireless messages about the 
glorious achievements of Bolshevism. Dr. Shadwell invited 
Mr. Lansbury to tell us something about the effect on prices 
of the economic order which has now been established in 
ussia for nearly two and a half years. Many economists 





of the Labour Party say that the cause of rising prices here 
is “ profiteering ” under the capitalist system. How is it 
then that prices have risen least in the United States, 
where capitalism, trusts, monopolies, and “ profiteering ” 
have reached the highest development, and that the 
country where prices have risen highest of all is what the 
Daily Herald ecstatically calls “ Profiteerless Russia” 4 
Personally we have not much hope that the Daily Herald 
or Mr. Lansbury will burden us with information which may 
be inconvenient to their own cause, but we have the greatest 
hopes of the results of trade with Russia, and of the despatch 
of an independent Commission of Inquiry to Russia. 





THE DREAD OF A PROFIT.—III. 


T is upon the fact noted in our previous articles— 
that the great profits in modern industries are made 
up by tiny individual contributious—that profit-sharing, 
though a thing so excellent and so attractive per se, has 
come to grief. After .he sums which must be paid for 
the hire of capital, and for securing the best form of manage- 
ment and so on, have been allotted, the money which goes 
to the final recipient of profits, or the “ Profiteer”’ as we 
now call him, is often, though large in the aggregate, so 
small when it is divided among the people who morally 
ought to have a share in it, that profit-sharing becomes 
a derision. Perhaps it will be said: “ But this would 
be better than nothing.” Yes, as long as it lasted ; 
but remember that in abolishing profit you would 
have destroyed initiative and knocked out the lynch-pin 
of industry. You could do it once no doubt, but in the 
next generation who is going to run the risk of a cormmercial 
speculation if he knows that it is ‘‘ Heads I lose, tails you 
win”? “If my speculation comes to grief I am of course 
‘done in’ in any case. If it succeeds I am to be stripped 
naked, if not actually hanged from a lamp-post as a 
Profiteer.’ No, thank you. I prefer a comfortable berth 
and a good salary in the Anti-Profiteering Branch of the 
Board of Trade ”’—so argues the man tempted to show 
enterprise in the development of new industries. 

There are plenty of ways of showing how the “ Profiteer,”’ 
even if he makes a very “ cushy ” job for himself, is already 
kept in good economic order by our social system. The 
tax-gatherer does pretty well annually on the profits the 
‘ Profiteer” has heaped up, and does even better 
at his death. With these matters, however, we cannot 
now deal in detail. Again, we are perfectly willing to admit 
that in the problem of profits, as in all other human things, 
nothing absolute can be affirmed. Though the mass of 
profit-making is not only innocuous but positively bene- 
ficial to the world at large, we acknowledge that in special! 
circumstances there may be, and often no doubt are, 
illegitimate profits or profits illegitimately large, and that 
these in times like the present may very possibly 
require to be checked, Even the best things, and we believe 
generally that profit-making is one of them, demand 
sometimes the temporary application of the brake and the 
drag. What we do say is that on the whole profit-making is 
the power that makes the commercial wheel go round, 
and that the present attitude towards profits is oue which 
if it is not kept well in restraint is likely to ruin commerce 
and industry. It will destroy those economic developments 
whence alone can come that democratization which we 
desire to see prevail in the industrial as in the political 
world. If we only leave things alone, small profits and 
quick returns over a vast area will be the order of the 
day, and by no means an unbeneficent one. If we prevent 
this, we are much more likely to get back to the old in- 
dustrial configuration of small profits and small wages, 
the age of the usurer rather than of the popular bank, 
of minor monopolists and the narrow industry rather 
than of the big businesses with the open field for every 
type of human ability. 

We cannot explore in these articles the whole economic 
region concerned with profits, and the effects upon industry 
of attempting to limit them by other means than the natural 
and wholesome method of introducing fresh competition 
or of cheapening the hire of capital, which cheapeuing always 
comes, and must come, from increased accumulations of 
capital. We must, however, say a few words upon a subject 
which is too often neglected—namely, the way in which 
the hope of a profit has literally showered benefits upon 
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the community, while it has often resulted in no profit 
at all for the would-be “ Profiteer,” but a dead loss. This 
fact is hardly ever mentioned, and yet the country can 
everywhere show improvements of all kinds made in the 
unsuccessful hope of a profit. It is not too much to say 
that the greater part of our marshlands have been drained, 
our fields fenced, our arable land made cultivable, our 
meadowlands improved, and our farm-buildings erected 
in the vain hope of a profit. No doubt certain fortunate 
men have made a good deal from agricultural improve- 
ment—i.e., from stubbing “ Thornaby Waste,” &c. It is 
possible that Coke of Norfolk, for instance, made money 
by his improved agriculture and his invention of the rec- 
tangular sheep. On the other hand, there were thousands of 
improving landlords who, following his example, drained, 
cleared, and fenced wild and unproductive lands in the hope 
of making a profit, but who would have done far better if 
they had put their money out to usance. But these un- 
successful landowners, though they did nothing economically 
for themselves, did undoubtedly greatly benefit the nation. 
Certainly some of the landowners who undertook such 
improvements in the past were intentional benefactors, 
but the greater number of them were unquestionably 
moved to do what they did by the consideration that if 
things went well, as they hoped, they or their heirs would 
be enriched, They played, in fact, for high stakes ; 
but had they known that if they won the high stakes 
would certainly be taken from them, that would have been 
quite enough to freeze their genial expectations. Again, the 
hope of a profit immensely facilitated the healthy growth 
of our great cities and the system of putting only a moderate 
number of people upon an urban acre. The hope of a profit 
led landlords in London and in many watering-pleces 
and commercial towns to speculate in houses, or to stimu- 
late speculation by making roads and letting their land 
out on easy terms. We are told of people who made vast 
profits because some watering-place grew up upon a piece 
of sandy cliff-top, but we do not hear, because it is nobody's 
interest or business to draw attention to them, of the miles 
and miles of expensive roadway which have been laid down 
all along our coasts in the hope of attracting people to 
build and which have led to no * development.” Many of 
these roads, after waiting in vain for purchasers, have had 
to be written off as dead losses, 

But perhaps the best and most striking example of the 
public benefits conferred by the hope of a profit, though it 
proved iflusory,is that afforded by the original investors in 
the London Tubes. There can be no doubt whatever that 
nothing has benefited London as a whole more than the 
Tubes. They provide quick, safe, sanitary, and comfort- 
able travelling at a fast rate of speed, and, perhaps most 
important of all, they keep down the congestion of vehicles 
in the streets. Yet the enterprising people who originally 
put their money into them in the very natural and reason- 
able hope that they would eventually get a large profit 
have not realized their ambition. What has materialized 
has been the public benefit. The private profit for the 
original speculators has proved entirely illusory, If 
profits are not interfered with, no doubt in the future as in 
the past many people will repeat this beneficial process, and 
in speculating for a profit which they will not obtain will 
confer a public benetit. We shall thus get great public 
improvements, which no Government would dare to 
attempt, and to which indeed we have economically no right, 
because the capitalist is a sporting person, and often prefers 
when money is cheap to run a good deal of risk in investing 
his money to getting only a low rate of interest. But if we 
confiscate profits when they are what the non-capitalist 
thinks unduly large, we shall get very few imitators of the 
sporting habit in this country. People who want to 
speculate will prefer to put their money abroad to keeping 
it here, 

It is unfortunately useless to tell the capitalist that he 
ought to be ashamed of being such a coward, and that no 
sane person wants to deprive him of all profit but only 
of his profits when they get inordinately large. It is the 
nature of anybody engaged in speculation to magnify not 
only the possibility of gain but also the possibility of loss. 
The man who thinks that there is great risk of confiscation 
if he does well and a certainty of bankruptcy if he does ill, 
and if he strikes the middle position only such a rate of 
interest to be obtained as he could get in the public Funds, 














would be almost certain to leave his money in the sweet 
security of the 5} Per Cents. Look at it how you will, by 
confiscating large profits, or even by threatening profits, ven 
create an atmosphere in which trade is deprived of ‘the 
stimulus of enterprise. To put it in another way. Instead 
of saying: “ Take care what you are doing. If you make 
a big profit you will be an enemy to society, and we shel! 
rightly deprive you of that profit,” it is in the true interests 
of the State to approach the hesitating capitalist with some 
such cheerful words as these: ‘** Don’t stand vacillating. 
Have a run for your money. Take up some big public 
improvement and carry it through. If you make a loss 
upon it, you will at any rate have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that you have done a public benefit, whereas if, as we 
hope and believe will be the case, you make a profit, it 
may be enormously large. Go in and win, and remember 
that the dear public stands to gain anyway.” 

This sounds a very beneficent, kind-hearted attitude 
for the State to assume, but in these days it is not perhaps 
quite so unselfish as it appears. For after all, if the man does 
make a great profit, say 20 per cent. on the money he puts 
into the enterprise, the State which encourages him hes 
the secret satisfaction of knowing that it will get something 
like 10 per cent. for itself every year, and a very large slice 
of the speculator’s enhanced capital when he comes to die, 
and will very possibly get the whole of it by the time his 
grandson has succeeded. ‘“ Thou shalt not muzzle the 
ox When he treadeth out the corn” was, like so many 
other Jewish maxims, not only a very humane but a very 
practicable and reasonable one. 

(Conclusion. ) 








EDUCATION BY MEANS OF SIGHT-SEEING. 
FANHERE is, and must always be, a great deal of irresponsible 

talk about education. 
opinions !*’ sighs the schoolmaster, who, like ‘the sons of Levi,” 
tends perhaps to “take too much upon” himself. Since children 
must always have parents who will talk about them, it is worth the 
educationist’s while to listen even to the wildest parental gossip. 
Just now, to judge by such gossip, one might gather that books 
are a little out of fashion. Truc, among the rich who are able 
to send their sons to Public Schools and their daughters to 
modern institutions designed to combine the advantages of a 
College and a great country house, book-learning has never 
played an exclusive part. Character and health and a certain 
initiation into the ways of the world have always been the first 
consideration. In short, ** judgment” and mental ** balance,” 
cant words though they have become, still express what the 
cultivated aim at for their sons and daughters—children who, 
nevertheless, will be required to make their livings by mental 
labour or to marry men who expect to do so. 

For the children of the hand-workers, who themselves look 
forward to getting their daily bread without so much mental 
effort, a different programme has hitherto sufficed. During the 
short years given to their education they have been kept to 


“So many parents, so many 


book-learaing entirely. The object of their teachers has been 
to make them * apply * for a given number of hours in each day. 
They have striven, no doubt, and often successfully, to make 
this burden of application easy; but by whomsoever borne 
application has becn both the means and the end of their efforts. 
It is a very odd thing, when we come to think of it, that the 
ideals of primary and secondary education should have been 
respectively what they are considering the probable after life 
of the children. It is true that all the primary scholars are 
day scholars, and we suppose this fact has hitherto been 
considered sufficient explanation of rather puzzling phenomena. 
The old notion that to love your book was to be educated 
has not died, has not even been much modified, in simple 


circles. On the other hand, thet ideal has seldom been 
reached, and boys leave school hating it, determined to 
open their primers no more. Meanwhile the children of 


London live in perhaps the most interesting city in the world 
and are not interested init. Just lately an attempt—a tentative 
attempt—has been made to bring them, as it were, into their 
kingdom, to give them all the mental delight which lies shut 
away from them behind a screen of ignorance. The British 
Museum in instititing a system of really competent guides has 
offered to the multitude a key of knowledge hitherto jealously 
guarded by the learned, and other of the nation’s treasuries are 
following suit. But the idea, though it has, as we say, “ taken 
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ee 
hold,” has not yet been systematically developed so as to become 
an essential part of any educational scheme. We have all 
heard lately of groups of schoolchildren being taken over the 
Houses of Parliament, and of their delight in seeing with their 
eves the halls of which they had read so much. The history 
of most of the historic “ sights of London” would fill volumes, 
1d such histories where they exist could certainly be popularized 
sufficiently to bring them within the comprehension of children 
from twelve to fourtcen years of age. Even as they are, they 
would enable average te whers to give a course of lectures upon 
the Tower of London, the various cathedrals, churches, palaces, 
. galleries, not perhaps of a nature to please a learned Pro- 
aie but quite good enough to fascinate the attention of a 
child. Where no such handbooks exist a demand for them might 
tempt a hundred competent persons to try their hands at the 
only remunerative form of literature which now exists —the 


al 


or 


making of school-books. 
Of course it is obvious that if * sight-seeing” were to become 


-ecounized part of education, it would be necessary to do away 





a 
with the conventional idea which associates public buildings in 
children’s minds with “treats.” Such “treats” are seldom 
enjoyed because holiday-making, to please a child, must be 
connected with freedom or with feasting, or with pageantry or 
fun. ‘This new form of object-lesson, if it becomes common, 
should remain quite frankly a lesson to be learned in school 
hours and under discipline. Accepted as a form of instruction, 
the expedition may cast a wholly new light upon what has 
seemed an arid subject. Tee cinemas have already trained town 
children to observe and to learn by eye as well as ear. 
Naturally it would not do to push the experiment too far in 
schools intended for the average child. Years ago Sir Walter 
Jogant drew 2 charming portrait of a girl who had never learned 
toread. The heroine of The Golden Butterfly had been taught 
orally, and well taught, but had never read a page. Perhaps some 
new novelist may now take as a heroine an imaginary victim 
of a new educational fad—a London child whose intelligence 
and 


were carefully selected, the 


had been systematically sight-seeing 
“pictures.” If the 


sights ably explained, and the explanation laboriously amplified 


developed by 


** movies ”’ 


out of well-chosen books, a very good result might be obtained. 
A year’s course of reading founded upon the Tower, a year upon 
the Zoo, a year upon the National Portrait Gallery, would not 
be three years wasted if the teacher or teachers were able for 
their work. We hope some faddist will try the experiment 
upon his own (female) child. 

There is just now among the irresponsible educationists we 
mentioned above some talk of the reinstitution of “the Grand 
Your.” It would be very expensive to send a troop of boys 
properly officered by masters to pass two or three months in 
two or more Continental capitals during the last year of their 
Public School course. It might not, however, be more expensive 
than the University, and for certain characters destined for 
in careers it might be more profitable. Foreign sight-secing, 
seriously, and considered in its bearing upon the political 


history 





of the country, might certainly be of great educational 


value. But the Grand Tour even when it was the fashion had its 
critics. Francis Osborne in his Advice to a Son cannot say enough 


against it, though at the end of his animadversions he seems 
*Lam not much 


motion for a time ; provided 


to make an exception in his own son’s favour. 
unwilling to give way to peregrine 


it be in company of an ambassador or person of quality by 


waose p the dangers may be rebated no less than your 
charge of diet defrayed.” Fi 


no good from his early travels, and he begs his son to take advice 


wer 


x his own part, however, he got 


Irom one “ wearied, and therefore possibly made wiser, by 


experiocnce.” Probably no system of “ higher education” will 
ever be found which gives universal contentment either to 
edacationists, parents, or scholars. The newest and youngest 
young men are now complaining even of the athletics which 
have been supposed to fill the heart of every English schoolboy 


ucir complaints, however, are no new thing. Sir 
liked 


said that 
Le: a 
King Worst. 


Philip Sidne \ 


as a boy “next to lunting” he 


ha 
How would it be 


to let women be the pioneers in the revival 


of edueational travel? The relation between girls and their 
schoolmistresses is a very friendly one, and learned and enthusi- 
astic teachers might awaken an intense interest in foreign sicht- | 
seeing of a nature to enlarge the minds of many girls to whom 


book-learning without tangible illustration is always uphill and 
distasteful work. They might by this means not only be made 





to think during their last school year, but made to continue 
thinking in later life. . 

To return to the cheaper “ Grand Tour” which may be under- 
taken among the sights which surround the town boy, would 
not such an educational innovation tend to make too great a 
distinction between him and his rustic brothers ? Would not 
the farm labourer’s son find himself at too great a disadvantage ? 
Surely not. The disadvantages of town life for children of the 
The 
alone offers endless opportunities for the 
present system of education by means 


working class are too great to make jealousy reasonable. 
study of agriculture 
modification of the 
of print. 





SOKOLS., 

bee hills the village rise clean end lovely in the 

clear, cool air, and steadily increesing throngs of peasents 
pess soberly down the strect to the churchyard. There the 
great limes bow their flowering heads over patient crowds 
weiting their turn to enter the church, where for hours pest 
Mess hes succeeded Mess. The sunlight flickers over close-set 
groups seated on the grass, or kneeling devoutly before the 
Calvary, and on the eusterely beautiful outline of the little 
whitewashed church. 


above 


Up the roed path from the village street 
a double line of beggars displey horrible deformities end wounds 
to the greatest adventage, and on the other side of the church- 
yerd a crowd gathers round the small gateway bearing a curt 
Slovakische warning which leads to the stern cleanliness of 
the Paget Mission typhus hospitel. Cheerful, shaven-h 
convelescents in pyjemes crowd to the other side of the bars, 
end wondrous legends of the strange weys of the English come 
to birth. Out in the street every hewker in the countryside 
hes plented his booth, and I make my wey with difficulty back 
to the Mission house, through the crowds which surround the 


-aded 


stells of fruit, sweetmeats, ironmongery, sendels, and books. 
Opposite our house, soldiers put up a stand yesterday beside 
the monument 
freedom of the town and the institution of Sokols in Slovekia. 


which has been erected to commemorate the 


The Czechs of Bohemia, whose sturdier nationality has elweys 
resisted oppression with greater success, have kept alive the 
brotherhood of Sokols since the days which followed the battle 
of the White Mountain. The central idea of the Society is 
brotherhood, and _ it been described as combining the 
aims of Freemasons and Boy Scouts! <A high standard of life 
js enforced among its members, end misconduct is sternly 
Physical and mental 
any boy of fourteen may 


has 


dealt with by the Committees’ elders. 
training of all kinds is provided, and 
become a postulant, though he cannot be admitted as a full 
At the Revolution the Sokols formed 
themselves into regiments which became the nucleus of the 
Republican Army. 

Hslf-2-dozen shy fair-headed boys on horseback lead a 
They are 
the Sokols postulant, and already they wear the small round 
black hat with red crown and red button of their order. Their 
full embroidered white shirt and close breeks of rough white 


member until eighteen. 


procession which now forces its wey up the street. 


home-mede cloth and long black boots are the usual wear of 
peesents in this district. Further north, in the richer districts, 
the There 
jeckets, much embroidered with gold and bright colours, long 
and long soft 


dress becomes gayer. men wear dark sleeveless 


loose white trousers sewn and seamed with red, 


white woven boots, which are also sometimes embroidered. 
There, too, the women’s dress is indescribably gay and pretty 
in cect. Full dark short skirts to the knees, bright blue 


tours and fastened with strands of 
} 


aprons edged with gay « 
waist, short 


brillient embroidery wound meny times round the 

full white blouses embroidered on the sleeves and at the 
neck, srt-embroidered sleeveless jeckets, ond 2 brilliant folded 
hendkerchief on the head. Here ell the brightness in the 


| 


ntred in headkerchief, and even that is often 
embroidery 


women’s dress is ¢ 
white. The gey colours of apron, &e., end all the 


] 


have disappe i in the grinding poverty of this mountain 
aistrict. 

Following the riders com lone file of soldiers, who good- 
temperedly force beck the crowds and open a lane for the 


from the litt 


1 
low-sills 


notabilities on their w le station, where @ special 





trein hes just arrived. Our win become a comfortable 


throne for a tight-packed row cf small boys and girls drawn 


up thence from the depths of the crowd. The speeches are 


mercifully short, and a French legionary from Chicago who 


speaks his native Czech with an American accent has the best 
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reception. A group of soldiers, unaccompanied, sing some 
exceedingly beautiful Slovak songs, the band plays the National 
Anthem, and the crowd breaks up to pass on to the sports 
field. 

Meanwhile the Mission staff, degenerate beings dependent 
on three meals a day, collect their guests for a hurried lunch, 
and then follow the crowd across the bridge to a strip of stony 
meadow beside the river where little red and white flags mark 
the sports ground. Great trees form a semi-circle round it, 
and a high bank along one side makes an excellent grand-stand. 
The Mission pays a hasty visit to its private Depot in a corner 
of the field, where our own two Sokols meet us with an assurance 
that they have everything prepared. The cocoa cauldron is 
fizzling hopefully, and the three Sokols postulant who have 
been told off to help us in our share of the sports have brought 
in the last ites of necessary equipment. 

A group of soldiers from the detachment now stationed here 
give a display of physica! drill. Very excellently they perform, 
and very cool and good to look upon they are in their grey 
vests and shorts, but their display has not, to English eyes, 
the same charm of freshness as that which follows. The band 
plays a cheerful air, and a tall man in blue, marching with 
the curious jerky step which tells of drill on a German parade- 
ground, leads out a dozen little Sokols in close white vests 
edged with red, and white pants. They march gaily across 
the grass to the centre of the arena, and there, as the music 
changes, they throw their arms akimbo, and begin a curious 
graceful country danco faintly reminiscent of a reel, but 
considerably more complicated. The lithe moving figures 
and bare feet gleam white against the background of grass and 
trees, and hypnotize one into a dream of delight. 

Our turn is next, and amidst roars of delight from the crowd 
we initiate the children into the joys of three-legged races, 
sack races, egg and potato races, and an obstacle race. Our 
guests show much expert knowledge, and the crowd watches 
with poignant memories of Austrian military etiquette while 
a British Staff Colonel holds one end of the winning-tape, plunges 
into a seething mass of breathless little boys and girls to take 
firm hold of the first and second arrivals, and afterwards spends 
long hours at our cocoa cauldron, ladling out the delicious, 
sickly sweet drink, at express speed, to all comers who appear 
to be under sixteen. 

Meanwhile dancing has begun on the open space, and will 
continue till the last gleam of daylight fades; and the special 
train whistles protestingly. The Mission visitors climb into 
a crowded truck, the guard comes along to ask if the English 
Herrschoften are ready to proceed, and the train drags slowly 
out through the crowds of homeward-bound peasants. 

The Sokols of T are now an established body, and must 
take their place in the life of the district, in helping to bring 
freedom and education to peasants who only now begin to 
understand the meaning of the changed rule. X. 








THE BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR. 
HE first question that the lay visitor to the Fair at the 
Crystal Palace will ask himself is—Why is the Fair only 
open to “ genuine buyers” and not to the public? Of course 
the Fair is for the promotion of commerce, but could not the 
public be allowed in sometimes ? We suggest that they should 
be admitted, not only because they would be very much amused, 
not only because they would like to see some of the curious, 
beautiful, or useful things that are made in Britain, but 
primarily because we distrust the discrimination of those 
“genuine buyers.’ The wholesaler and the man for whom he 
makes his goods never come in contact. They see each other 
only through the occasionally opaque medium of the commercial 
traveller. Lf they met face to face, we are optimistic enough to 
believe they would effect an éclaircissement on several points. 
éuvely the hideous picture and Christmas cards, the abomina- 
uons in glass, the atrocities in gilded and scrolled china, the 
monstrosities in silver that are to be seen festooned upon some 
of the stalls at the Crystal Palace are the result of a misunder- 
standing. 

It is interesting to note to which among the industries repre- 
sented the new creed of careful design, bright colour, and clever 
exploita:‘ion of the peculiarities of material has penetrated, 
Among the most progressive is certainly the toy trade, and here 
the semi-philanthropic “‘industry”’ seems to be rapidly out- 
stiipping commercial enterprise, though a few commercial firms 





* airs 
show charming, carefully thought out toys. But dolls’ ho 
were a very great disappointment. The present writer did non 
see one whose “ architecture ” was not abominably bad. Man 
things designed for the use of women—umbrellas, hand 4 
hair ornaments, and so forth—are also most charming in coloer 
and form. Our ceramics and “ fancy stationery ” are can. 
lingly bad for the most part. Things of utility—office furniture 
scrubbing-brushes, trunks, typewriters, children’s scooters—al] 
testify to our mechanical ability, and are agreeable to see 
because well made. 

We believe that this Fair is to be held annually, and we shall 
hope to see an increase among some admirable “ sheep ” and a 
decrease in the emphatically detestable “ goats.” It will be 
interesting to trace in this Fair the progress of the present dawn 
of a renaissance in the lesser arts. Possibly the good Offices of 
the Design and Industries Association may contribute to thet 
progress. 1920 should be farther from 1851 than it is, 

Bronpaky, 





TO THE 
—-——- 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 


THE PROSPECTS OF THE TREATY IN 
(To tHe Eprror or THE “ SPecTATOR.’’ | 
Simr,—Ratification of the Treaty by the Senate of the United 
States is likely soon to be a reality. Even the President has 
begun to see that he must accept certain reservations as ay 
alternative to rejection. Perhaps by the time this reaches you 
the long dispute will have been ended. But there are some 
phases of American opinion in connexion with it which may 
be worth emphasizing. 

Neither the “ bitter-enders” nor the Democrats in thie 
Senate have represented the feeling of the American public as 
a whole. The “ mild reservationists” have come nearer to 
doing that. These are a group of Republican Senators who, 
though they do not approve all the details of the Treaty, 
realize fully that in the circumstances the League of Nations 
cannot be cut out of it. They hold varying views as to the 
desirability of such a League, but they believe that it has been 
too closely interwoven with the provisions of the Treaty to be 
rejected. They also fear that the United States will he too 
much isolated if there is any general withdrawal from the 
undertakings entered into by the President. ‘They resent his 
persistence in entering into them in the face of warnings that 
the Senate would not endorse them. Yet, though they regard 
him as guilty of bad faith, they realize that they cannot reject 
the Treaty without laying themselves open to a similar charge. 

After all, the President was the accredited spokesman of the 
nation at Paris. M. Clemenceau and Mr. Lloyd George have 
been criticized for accepting him as such. But what else could 
they do? They could not use political conditions in the United 
States as pawns in the diplomatic game. M. Clemenceau, it is 
true, did not truckle to the President or meekly yield to his 
imperious demands. That office was left to Mr. Lloyd George. 
It was little less than a tragedy when the representatives of 
Great Britain failed to stand firmly with the representatives 
of France. But that was an error the Senate cannot repair. 
It must take the Treaty as the deliberate judgment of the 
Versailles Conference. Again, if the United States repudiated 
agreements made in its name, it would be a “ welsher ” in the 
eyes of the world. That is why public sympathy is not with 
the “ bitter-enders.” 

Furthermore, the intrigues of the Irish and German element 
to defeat the Treaty have rallied to its support many of the 
strongest opponents of the League. But for the League these 
malcontents would have had no chance whatever of defeating 
it. The country would have welcomed warmly a Treaty 
imposing upon the Central Powers severe and explicit terms 
and doing nothing else. There is reason to believe that it would 
still welcome the Triple Alliance which the President promised 
M. Clemenceau he would advocate. Clear-sighted Americans 
understand that a combination of Great Britain, France, and 
the United States would go further than anything else towards 
maintaining the peace of the world. But of such a Treaty we 
have heard little since the President perfunctorily laid it before 
the Senate. The truth is that he has not played fair with 
France. He pledged himself to purge this Treaty, and thus 
overcame the objections of M. Clemenceau to the futile protec- 
tion offered by his moral guarantees. Having carried his point, 
he forgot the obligation. 

Every one hopes that the Treaty will be out of the way before 
the beginning of the Presidential campaign. The injection of 
foreign politics into domestic politics at that timo would he 
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We should have ignorance, prejudice, and bigotry 


splorable. 
ri Epwarp Fouuier. 


in place of argument.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Philadelphia, February 12th. 


IS LABOUR FIT TO GOVERN ? 

{To tHe Epitor oF THE “‘ SprcraTor.’’] 
Siz—Mr. J. H. Thomas, M.P., in an article in the Sunday 
Times of February 8th, replying to Mr. Winston Churchill, 
wrote :— 

(1) “The electorate knows perfectly well that we [i.e., the 
‘Labour’ Party] are not, and never will be, a party of 
plunderers.” om ae 

(9) “ The whole history of the country is filled with the neglect 
of the working classes.”” 

, coming from one so generally wise and expe- 


These statement 
4 as showing how deeply 


rienced as Mr. Thomas, are startling, 
engrained are certain fallacies in the mind of “ Labour.” 
Perhaps no more effective answer to (1) could be given than 
the proof we have had during the past few days of the deter- 
mination of thie Unions to exclude (as far as possible) demo- 
bilized soldiers from their ranks. I would ask further: Have 
the Trade Unions ever shown the least inclination to lend a 
helping hand to any class but their own ? fave they ever 
displayed any sympathy (e.g.) with the poorer clergy who are 
far worse off than they are? Tiave they ever realized the 
erievous inequality by which one-forty-fifth of the population 
pays five-sixths of the cost of “ running the country ” ? If 
further evidence is needed it may be found in Mr. Bevin’s 


“<< 


apologia for stealing. 

Mr. Thomas is endeavouring to prove the fitness of the 
Labour Party to form a Government. I do not use his word 
“plunderers,” but I do say that until the Labour Party gives 
some proof that it has even a rudimentary knowledge of 
“political freedom ” and “the greatest good of the greatest 
number” it is not fit to form a Government: it is too self- 
centred. 

As to (2), I think vou will agree with me that for some 
generations past the two classes of the community which have 
had far more than their share of heneficial (sometimes inequit- 
able) legislation are Ireland and the working classes—and they 
are the most discontented. And what about voluntary efforts 
on their behalf ? Take, e.g., the hospitals, and the vast amount 
of private means and personal, unpaid labour which has gone 
Does this continued effort argue 
Can any other country show 


to found and maintain them. 
neglect of the working classes ? 
a similar record ? 

“Labour ” has the potentiality of a great future, but it still 
has much to learn and still more to unlearn. One of its osten- 
sibla aims is to abolish privilege, hut enjoying as it does 
privileges which have never been conferred on any other class 
by Act of Parliament, it is using them with the utmost rigour. 

Till it has abandoned its obsolete ideas of restriction of 
output, of capitalism, of organized idleness, of neglect, and 
so forth, and has so reorganized its system of voting as to 


} 
t 
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become a democracy and not an oligarchy, it will not be fit to 

govern a free country.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun Murray. 
50 Albemarle Street. 
LIBERALS AND LABOUR. 

(To THE Epiror or tHE “ SPecraTor.’ 

issue of Pebruary 14th in your “ leader ”’ entitled 

Parties ” you use these words regarding 





Sizn,—In your 
‘The Position of the 
Mr. Asquith’s candidature at Paisley :— 

‘If there was any drift of the remnant of Independent 
Liberals towards Labour, Mr. Asquith has undoubtedly checked 
it. He has spoken the pure gospel of Individualism as against 
Socialism. . . . It can hardly be wrong to trace the effect 


f Mr. Asquith’s decision in Mr. Lloyd George’s very powerful 


[=] 


slaught on Socialism on Wednesday.” 

As to your conviction that the Prime Minister’s powerful 
speech against the nationalization of mines was directly trace- 
able to Mr. Asquith’s pronouncement, I feel just as convinced 
that the one had nothing whatever to do with the other. Mr. 
Lloyd George’s mind had been made up long before Mr. Asquith 
poke, but of course you seldom see any good in almost anything 
the Prime Minister says or does. 

Well, what happened at the division on the nationalization 
of mines? Did it show any sign that the drift of 
Independent Liberals towards Labour had been checked? Out 
of the twenty-four Members belonging to the former party, 
eight voted with the Labour Party for nationalization, and 
only four voted with the Government against it. Amongst 


~ 


those who voted for nationalization was Mr. Hogge, Member for 
East Edinburgh, one of the Whips of the party. Sir Donald 
Maclean, the leader of it, was absent from the division, though 
I saw him in the House earlier in the evening. Including him, 
there were twelve absentees! 

There is not much evidence there, is there, of the undoubted 
checking of the drift towards Labour, and the adoption of the 








pure gospel of Individualism preached by Mr. Asquith during 
his Paisley campaign? In fact, in my humble judgment, a 
large proportion, I might almost say the majority, of his 
professed followers in the House have much more affinity with 
the Labour Party than with the traditional Liberal Party o! 
which Mr. Asquith is acknowledged to be the head, and whos: 
policy he declares to be the only true and safe policy for the 
country. 

All through last Session I kept a careful watch on thie 
divisions, and have done the same since this Session began, and 
all I am saying can be proved by the examination of Hansard.- 
I am, Sir, &e., Wiuiam H. Ragsvey. 

15 West Nile Street, Glasgow, 








STATE PURCHASE OF THE LIQUOR TRADE. 
(To THe Eprtor or Tue “‘ Spectator.” 

Rawnsley in your number of February 14th, 
deseribing the results of the work of the Liquor Control Board 
in the Carlisle area, advocates State Purchase. I also have 
made myself acquainted with the facts on the spot, and there 
appears to be nothing done in Carlisle which may not be done 
with equal success in every part of Britain. 

The last paragraph of the Canon’s letter showing what a 
sound financial scheme it is—17 per cent. interest and the who): 
capital to be repaid in years—I believe to be quite 
correct. State Purchase is obviously a very attractive financial 
proposition. 

But should the objections to the State turning publican 
be considered too great, then I would point out that there are 
other ways of attaining the same good results, such as estab- 
lishing public companies on the lines of the existing trust 
companies. It must be remembered that the Liquor Control 
methods are not original. Companies and individuals have for 
years been working along the very same lines, and have 
attained very considerable success without any of the privilege: 
and advantages enjoyed by the Liquor Control Board. 

May I state my own case and note the various points which 
appear to me to be important? Let me be quite frank. I am 
what is described as “up to the neck in whisky.” I am 
interested both in making it and selling it, but more as an 
occupation than as a means of living. I am not ashamed of it, 
otherwise I would not do it. But I have always been equally 
interested in and worked as hard for temperance. What is 
temperance ? Not unlimited consumption, and as certainly 
not total abstinence. Temperance is a moderate and reasonable 
use, and is not of course confined to liquor. Many of us are 
absolutely against excess and just as absolutely against 
Prohibition. Besides the other reasons which may be urged 
against it, I hold Prohibition to be absolutely 
principle. Prohibition does nothing to teach men and women 
self-control—rather the reverse. A total abstainer will neve: 
do as much good to his fellow-men as one who sets an example 
of using but not abusing. Monks were on much the same tack. 
They shut themselves up to save their own souls—in which 
they probably did not always succeed—but to mankind they 


Sir,—Canon 


seven 


wrong in 


were useless. 

This brings me to the most unfortunate position in which 
Scotland is to be placed this year. The electors are to have 
three options to vote on: (1) as you are; (2) fewer licences; 
and (3) Prohibition. We may strike out No. (2). Fewer 
licences can do no good unless those that remain are properly 
managed. I don’t believe the majority want either (1) or 
(3). The only option which would be of sound practical benefit 
—viz., control and improvement on the Carlisle lines—is not 
offered. Is it too late to remedy this ? Why should not contro! 
and improvement be added as a fourth option ? If not, then it 
is probable that the jumble we shall get of (1) (2) and (3) will 
leave us not better than we are but worse. 

I do not write without some experience. I began exper! 
menting on the Carlisle lines twenty years ago, and what the 
Liquor Control Board has proved is exactly what I long ago 
I have referred to their privileges, and 
they are important. There must be, to get the best results, 
a monopoly all over or within each area—as in Carlisle. 
Licensed houses must be places of rest and refreshment, open 
all day for food and “soft ” drinks; places to rest or read o1 
talk—as in Carlisle. Licensing Courts must not be allowed 
to make the law as they do at present, prohibiting this, that, 
and the other thing. Games and musie must be allowed—es 
in Carlisle. Licence duty must be based on the amount of 
liquor sold, not on the value of the premises, which is only a 
premium on nastiness. In short, we want “ food taverns” or 
“houses of refreshment ’”’—as in Carlisle—and not mere 
drinking-shops. But the Scottish local option will never give 
us them.—I am, Sir, &c., TEMPERANCE. 


proved for myself. 


(To THe Eprror or THe “ Specrator.”’ 
Sir.—Mr. G. W. Talbot is out of date. The latest figures he 
quotes are those for 1918; hut the year 1919 is obviously a truer 
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test, and it will be found, when the whole of the figures for the 
rest of the country are available, that the reduction in the 
number of convictions for drunkenness in Carlisle shows a 
Hetter percentage than the average reduction in the whole of 
England and Wales. Judging by the published results of 
individual towns, it is pretty evident that the number of 
convictions for 1919 is likely to he almost double the number 
for 1918. It is not so far possible to give accurate details, but 
when the Blue Book of Licensing Statisties for 1919 is published 
I challenge Mr. Talhot to work out a similar percentage to the 
one in his letter in last week’s issue. It is no an=wer to say 
thet Carlisle was crowded with munition workers in 1918 and 
that they had left in 1919, thus causing a diminution in the 
number of convictions in the latter year. The munition 
workers in 1918 were to a very large extent young women, with 
a few skilled male operatives, and the figures for convictions for 
that year were not swelled to any appreciable extent by the 
presence of the munition workers. 

I do not for one moment admit Mr. Talbot’s statement as to 
a general system of State ownership and State management 
involving an enormous and costly central Department. No 
one in his senses has proposed that the Liquor Trade, if taken 
aver by the State, should be conducted by a Department of the 
Mivil Service centralized in London. The futility of any such 
scheme is apparent on the face of it.—I am, Sir, &e., 

HW. D. Rawnsstey. 





THE DREAD OF A’ PROFIT. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe ‘“ Spectator.’’] 
I have perused with interest your articles and related 
correspondence, and venture to submit the following considera- 


Sir. 
tions :— 

Profit critics anparently overlook the fact that, in respect to 
businesses created before the war, dividends are paid in 
present-day (depreciated) currency, although the capital carning 
same was invested in pre-war times. Unless such capital is 
appreciated by a revalnation of assets and a financial recon- 
struction of the firms concerned, the fall in money values must 
he taken into account. If this is done, the figures will, in many 
instances, prove that post-war profits are not greater but less 
than earned prior to 1914. E.g., Messrs. Coats (for whom I hold 
no brief) earned in 1913 ayproximately £3,000,000, and in 1919 
approximately £5,000,000. The pound of 1913 is to-day worth 
ahout Messrs. Coats are in reality making about 
£1,000,000 less profit per annum than in pre-war times. 

It appears to me that if workmen’s wages are permitted to 
rive (as numerically expressed) to counterbalance the lowered 
spending value of money, invested pre-war savings should also 
be allowed a similar adjustment. I am aware that my conten- 
tion is not admitted in respect to the operations of the Excess 
Profits Tax, although, in common justice, every firm paying a 
5 ner cent. dividend in 1913 ought to-day to he allowed to earn 
12! per cent. before the duty becomes chargeable. 

Recent calls for new capital do not necessarily indicate 
prosperity (actual or prospective) on the part of the trading 
companies concerned, although this reason is usually given in a 
prospectus as an inducement to subscribers. They are the 
outeome of changed values expressed by wages payments of 
approximately 125 per cent. over the pre-war rates paid for a 
timilar volume of output, and therefore necessitating approxi- 
mately 125 per cent. more capital to secure a continuance of the 
business on a pre-war basis, In other words, a workman 
earning 40s. per week in 1913 now earns $0s. per week, and the 
capital at the disposal of his employer must he increased in 
like ratio to pay him for his work before a return (by sale) is 
obtained, 

Capital has to exist before wages can be paid, and to destroy 
‘apital by reducing or eliminating profit is to destroy labour, 
unless, of course, the latter is prepared to give its services and 
await wages until the ultimate payment for those services is 
obtained. To those who know the working man’s p-ychology 
this is unthinkable. 

Many workmen to-day aspire to hecome capitalists, and in 
this aspiration the country may find its economic salvation. A 
workman cannot hecome a capitalist in the full sense of his 
ambition by simply storing paper currency. He must invest 
it at interest, and this he cannot do unless the earning capacity 
of capital is maintained. 

My endeavour is to show that in criticizing profits (which are 
the stimulus of industry) we must think not solely in numerals, 
but take into account real values, of 
token.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Frome, Somerset. 
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which money is only the 
ERNEST SPITAL. 
PROFIT—RNATE PER CENT. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “ Spectaior.) 
Sie.—Is there not much confusion arising owing to the general 
public understanding one thing by such a phrase as “50 per 
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ey oe > . ce a 
cent, profit’? and the professional accountant and educated 
tradesman another and quite different thing? I have as 
. . > “aie ul 
lately discovered this fact, and I find on inquiry that most 


people (even solicitors) were ‘quite ignorant of it: 0 You may 
think it worth while drawing attention to the matter, , 7 

A tradesman buys some goods for £50 and sells them for &55. 
i.c., half as much more. What profit has he made : Sie 
people, I think, would answer: * Fifty per cent.” The trades. 
man and the professional accountant say: “ Not so; jy has 
only made 33} per cent. profit.’ Profit, they say, is always 
reckoned on sale price, not on cost price. The goods sold for 
£75: of this £25 was profit; i.e., one-third, or 33) per cent, 

A curious thing results from this system. 
never make “cent. per cent.” profit; for if he buys, say, 
£100, and sells at £1,000, only £900 of the sale price is prof: 
i.e., 90 per cent. J put it to a chartered accountant that this 
anomalous result was inconsistent with the notorious ackyoy. 
ledged profits, so much discussed, of even 1,000 per cent, 
connexion with the woollen cloth trade. 
cant. He said: ** That is only the ignorant! chatter of the man 
in the street; wait till you see the Report of the experts, They 
will not say there is even ‘cent. per cent.’ profit.”—1 
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&e., Peveriy Torys, 
EXCESS PROFITS TAX. 
{To tHE Epiror or THe “ srecTaTor.” 


ec 


Sirn—lf Mr. C. HW. St. J. Hornby wiil refer to my letier jg 
will see that I do not propose a tax on excess cver 10 per cont 
on the nominal capital of a company; in iact, I propose 
the nominal capital should be disregarded. 

that the intrinsic value of should 
and 10 per cent. allowed on this free of tax. 

£5 for a £1 nominal share, presumably the profits earn 
warrant the price given, and my third item of goodwill ha-ed 
on the last three years’ declared profits will meet the case h¢ 
mentions. As to whether industry should be taxed at all 
another question, but if the decide that it is 
necessary let it be done in a way that will throttle enterpri- 
as little as possible.—I am, Sir, &., b. M. Drake. 

Copyhold, Cuckfield, Sussex. 
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THE FUTURE OF PALESTINE, 

[To tHE Epitcr or THE “ Srecrator.”’ 
Sir,—Having just returned from eighteen month~’ official 
employment in Palestine, first as a member of the Military 
Administration, and subsequently as a Political Officer, may | 


be permitted to comment briefly on the weighty observations o 
Lord Sydenham in your issue of February 7th? I 
explain at the outset that while Iam myself a Jew, L have hac 
no Official connexion with the Zionist Organization except ir 
the sense that I was for a time attached by General Head 
quarters to the Zionist Commission as Political Liaison Office: 

I readily agree with Lord Sydenham in 
optimism of Colonel Patterson and the 
Those who are most fully convinced of the wisdom 
which H.M. Government are committed by the Balfou 
Declaration and its recent confirmation by Lord Curzon- 
policy which, quite apart from its sentimental appeal, rests 
on solid considerations of political expediency—will be the fir: 
to insist that its effective execution will demand conspicu 
caution, moderation, and restraint. 

Had it been possible for the future of the country to 
definitely determined immediately the 
effective, it is probable that the decision, whatever form it might 
have taken, would have been received with ready acquiescen 


shoul 


deprecating the fa 
whom he echoe- 
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occupation  beca 


The Palestinian will, like other people, resist, if driven 1 
extremes, any intolerable personal wrong, but his politica 
interests are limited in the extreme—he does not to th 


moment know his own mind—and he was at the outset perfectl 
ready to welcome any régime that pursued a definite policy 


with efficiency, firmness, and honesty of purpose. 





On the other hand, every day’s delay in the settlement ha: 


rendered the situation more uneasy; and the prolonged peri d 





of provisional military administrat'‘on has given interest: 
parties—and it is not in interest to 


position comfortable—too good an opportunity to be lost 


every one’s 


i 
? 
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make our 


playing on the prejudices and passions for which Palectine, 


with its infinite variety of contending creeds and sects, offe 
so congenial a soil, 

While, therefore, no good purpose can be served by ignorin 
the complexity of the situation which the events of the 
cighteen months have created, it is to 
that it has been allowed to develop under every possible dis 
advantage. It is not unreasonable to hope that once the statu 


nec remense 


ssary 
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of the country is definitely decided, once the Administration 





and the public are free to devote themselves to the 


pre 


activities of normal life, and the non-Jewish population Is 
convinced hy the evidence of concreie facts that no interferenc 
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icin 
with its 1); : 
tension will, ii 
orially relax. 
were indeed 
a rac a monopoly for 
and to expropriate the Arab cultivator, it is 
certain that it could only be executed in the face of formidable 
snd intelligible opposition; but it is equally certain that it 
Be _ in that event, never have received, as it has, the support 


the Ziovisis refrain from forcing the pace, 


miat 
If it 
domination tor 


the Zionist policy to claim political 
al minority, to secure 


Jewish capital, 


\ 
eer Government as well as of the remaining Allied Powers. 

The responsible spokesmen of the Movement make, however, 
no such claims, They have repeatedly declared that the creation 
of a Jewish State is not a question of praciical polities, that 
the native non-Jewish population will be invited to co-operate 
hatever schemes of development they undertake, and that 
interference with the non-Jewish cultivator forms no part of 
iheir plans. Without labouring the point, I need only refer 
to the speeches ot Mr. Herbert Samuel and Dr. Weizmann 
at the London Opera House on November 2nd, 1919, and to 
Dr. Weizmann’s formal statement in the Jewish Chronicle 
anuary 16th, 1920, in which these assurances are given in 


in W 


of J 
unequivocal terms. 

They can be given the more readily in that a very substantial 
increase of the Jewish population and the creation oi a vigorous 
and healthy Jewish life are perfectly compatible with their 
ctrict observance. No one familiar with the country will 
suggest that it at present contains more than a fraction of the 
population it is capable of supporting. Even in the restricted 
area known as Occupied Enemy Territory (South), which 
excludes the potentially productive and at present almost empty 
districts to the east of Jordan, the density of population 
is only 74 to the square mile: in the Lebanon, whose natural 
advantages are but little superior, it has risen, under relatively 
efficient administration, to 168. If the nomads settle down to 
intensive cultivation, as Lord Sydenham anticipates, so much 
the greater will be the area released for cleeer settlement. 

As for Jewish capacity for agriculture, the figures reproduced 
by Lord Sydenham from the Financial Statement of the 
Administration for the current year are not only a mere 
estimate (no Census has been taken) but are in any case some- 
what misleading. Until forty years ago the Jewish 
population of Palestine was made up of Jews of the old school 
resident in the four Holy Cities, reinforced by pietists who 
came there in their old age to end their days. For the old 
generation, therefore, which still survives as a considerable 
but diminishing proportion of the whole, agriculture had 
naturally no attraction. The immigrants of recent years, who 
in the face of official obstruction have built up the numerous 
agricultural colonies with which one who has taken 
part in the Palestine campaign is familiar, are drawn from 
an entirely different class; and percentages which fail to take 
nto account the peculiar character of the old-world settle- 
ments prove little or nothing. Lord Sydenham’s scepticism as 
the the new generation in striking 

mtrast with the views of impartial eyewitnesses. As long 
go as 1900 H.M. Consul in Jerusalem remarked in his Annual 
Report :— 

“There can 
Jewish colonies 


about 


every 


to achievements of is 


he no doubt that the establishment of the 
in Palestine has brought about a great change 
in the aspect of the country, and an example has been eet 
before the native rural population of the manner in which 
agricultural operations are conducted on modern and scientific 
ines, 

Similar observations will be found in the Board of Trade 
Report on British trade in Syria (1911), in the Report of H.M. 
Vice-Consul at Jaffa for 1913, and in other accessible documents 
of an official character. It is not the fact—though the point 
appears to be of minor importance— that the Jewish colonies 
do not undertake the production of cereals. The annual value 
of their output of cereals, root-crops, and sesame far exceeds 
that of any of their other products with the sole exception of 
oranges. As for the non-Jewish cultivators, who are referred to 
them even in horticulture, the allusion not 
readily intelligible unless it is to the German Templars, in 
which case the statement is accurate but hardly relevant. 


Is 


as excelling 


There remains one further aspect of the matter on which, 
in the light of Lord Sydenham’s cbservations, it may he per- 
missihle to comment—the question of the Holy Places. There 
is NO reason to suppose that the Zionist leaders do not fully 
realize all that the Holy Land means to the entire Christian 
world or the place it holds in Moslem tradition. So far 
Moslem feeling is concerned, it is necessary to guard against 


oR 
as 


eXaggeration. Palestine is seldom visited by Moslem 
Pigrims; and Moslem protests against British policy 
in Palestine, as against British policy in other 


parts of the Ottoman Empire, will not infrequently be 
found to be inspired by persons who have not the remotest 


erest in Islam, ard are actuated not by religious zeal but 


zhts or liberties is to be apprehended, the existing | by 








very different and very much less re-pectable motives. 
Be that as if may, the Zionists have never claimed, nor—it 


may be assumed—has British policy any intention of conferring 
upon them, any kind of control over the Holy Places. There 
is no reason to suppose that the acceptance by Great Britain of 
a mandate for the administration of Palestine and the pro- 
vision of facilities for the creation there of a Jewish national 
home will in this regard make any change in the existing 
situation except in far as it will put the Holy Places, 
in which Christian interest is preponderant, under the direct 
supervision of a Christian Power which has at the same time 
never failed to show the most scrupulous regard for the religious 
susceptibilities of its Moslem subjects. So far as the Zionists 
are concerned, the matter is, as they realize, one in which 
they have no right or duty beyond that of disinteresting them- 
selves.—I am, Sir, &., LEONARD STEIN. 
51 Bassett Road, W’. 10. 
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JOWETT AT DURHAM CA'FHEDRAT.. 

(To THe Epiror or THE “ SpectaTor.”’ 
Sir,—I have read with pain your description of the Rev. P. T. 
Casey’s action in protesting against Dr. Jowett’s preaching in 
Durham Cathedral as a piece of bigotry. It was nothing of the 
sort. There are probably thousands of Churchmen like myself 
who feel the Dean’s action in inviting Dr. Jowett was an 
abuse of his power and an insult to their susceptibilities as 
Churchmen. We cannot forget that thirty years ago Noncon- 
formist ministers were deriding Holy Orders, and boasting 
that the only hands that had been laid on their heads were the 
hands of their mothers. We cannot believe that it is only to 
act as overseers and administrators of the diocese that Bishops 
are solemnly consecrated—Archdeacons merely in Deacon’s 
Orders might do this—but for the handing on of those Holy 
Orders derived from our Lord through the Apostles. And this 
belief in consonance with the very solemn words of the 
Ordination Service of the Prayer Book, and we cannot believe 
that there is any other sufficient reason for the existence of 
Bishops. I am aware, Sir, that these are not the views of the 
Spectator, but I am sure that they are the views of a large 
body of Churchmen and Churchwomen, and I trust that in 
fairness you will have the courtesy to allow me to state our 
views and protest.—I am, Sir, &c., Gro. A. M. Wynne, 

Ingoldsthorpe Reciory, King’s Lynn. 

{We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep, Spectator.]} 
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WESTERN HISTORY FOR EASTERN BOYS. 
{To Taz Epitor or THe “ Spectator.’’) 

Str,—The educational position in Palestine to-day is one both 
to gladden and to daunt the heart. The door that is open, 
through the demand for British education, is so great and 
effectual; yet the difficulty of knowing what to give, in response 
to this eager demand for Western education for Eastern boys, 
is so tremendous, and the results of giving wrong education 
are writ Jarge in other parts of the Empire. English schools 
here are full and over-full, and could have far more scholars 
than their buildings can accommodate or their staffs can teach. 
It is certain that there will be some kind of University for 
Palestine; a start has already been made by the English College 
at Jerusalem. Moslem and Christian Arabs, and to some 
extent Orthodox Jews (all sections of the community except 
the militant Zionists), are urgent to have English education— 
not merely English lessons, but lessons in all subjects taught in 
English, in schools staffed by English men and women, schools 
run on English lines and permeated by the English spirit. 
‘* Here are our sons and daughters,’’ they say; “ take them and 
educate them, and we leave it to you to say what education 
means.”” 

Certain considerations are obvious. It 
plan simply to reproduce the course of a secondary school in 
England, and prepare the students for something similar to the 
Oxford and Cambridge Local examinations. It would be easy; 
they are capable of it, and ready for it; but it would surely be 
wrong—wasteful of an opportunity and treacherous to their 
hopes. In the second place, educational opportunities in 
Palestine should include technical training for artisans and 
Palestine will never be prosperous but as 
and 


would he the easiest 


agricultural life. 
the home of a race of sturdy and independent peasants; 
one vital danger of education which must be avoided is lest it 
shoul result in contempt by the educated for work on the 
land and a clamour only to fill clerkships and such-like posi- 
tions. 

It is also obvious that our schools and colleges here must aim 
at what it is simplest to call the “Public School spirit.’’ To 
these schools come boys and girls of an extraordinary number 
and religions; they are divided by historical an- 


or races 


tagonisms; and it means more than can easily be realized when 
(as actually happens) they acquire a common attachment and 
point of view, and learn the mwagie comradeship of athletics, 
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Jerusalem is undoubtedly fortunate that it has had schools, 
like St, George’s and the Bishop Gobat, which have developed 
along these lines so strongly in the past that the people of 
Palestine know and ask for this element in education. 

Finally, it should be a principle of British schools that they 
should insist upon and make much of the scholarly study of the 
native languages of the scholars and their literature and his- 
tory. This has been done, and the time-tables are picturesque 
with provision for the study not only of French, but also 
Arabic, Greek, Hebrew, Russian, and Armenian, and, until 
recently, Turkish. 

But the bigger question still remains to solve: What is 
education, such as a Western school should give to Eastern 
boys, to fit them for the future destiny in a land that will 
henceforth be in vital contact with the West? To get leading 
ideas on the whole subject it may be well to concentrate prac- 
tically upon one subject. The students must learn history. 
What, then, shall be their history course? History is so rich 
and instructive a subject that the study of any period is inter- 
esting and helpful. But only a limited time—far too little— 
can be given to it in the school curriculum. Allowing one hour 
a week (with incidental lectures and references in reading- 
books), is it possible to lay out a course of any real value? 

The line at present being followed is to group all the history 
teaching round three points: the land of Palestine; periods of 
vital contact between this land and Europe; and general history 
in mere outline. The first point must be treated. The second, 
perhaps, is the best fitted for instruction at this juncture, when 
again the destiny of the land is to be worked out in close con- 
tact with Enrope; the study of the times of Alexander, of Roman 
rule, and Byzantine, and of the Crusades, is vital. As to the 
third, it admits of study of Greece and Rome and vital periods 
of European history, such as put a stamp upon human progress 
for centuries. 

Might we be helped with advice? 
and give us courses of lectures? 
text-book P—I am, Sir, &c., 

The English College, Jerusalem. 

[We have been compelled to abbreviate Canon Waddy’s in- 
teresting letter.—Ep. Spectator.) 


Will keen historians come 
Will some one write us a 
Stacy Wappy, Principal. 





THE PHOENIX. 
(To THe Epitor oF tre “ Specratror.’’] 
Sir,—The Committee of the Phoenix feel that, in view of the 
great success which has attended the first two productions and 
the manifest enjoyment of these by the members, it is not 
impertinent now-to bring to their notice the financial position | 
of the Society. 

The estimates for the first season of the Phoenix, five pro- 
ductions, were made on the assumption that a membership of 
five hundred at a subscription of four guineas could be secured. 
In making these estimates the Committee relied, and, as 
experience has already shown, relied justly, on the generosity 
of the artists, who give their services, on the kindness of 
Mr. Wilkinson, who designed and partly bore the cost of the 
scene, and on the whole-hearted enthusiasm of others who have 
been ready with ungrudging help. 

It is apparent, however, that the Society’s work has not yet 
become sufficiently known to secure the membership necessary 
to carry out the season’s programme. ‘The Gommittee feel that 
they need only draw attention to these facts to count on the 
active assistance of the existing members. If every subscriber 
will do his or her utmost to secure at least one new member 
during the present season, the Phoenix can face the future on 
a more or less assured foundation; but the Committee further 
hope that amongst the members may be found some who are 
able and willing to do more, some generous Patrons of the Arts 
who will feel a pride in making a substantial donation to the 
Society’s funds. This might take the form of the endowment 
of one production each season, or a contribution towards the 
cost of the scene (which is the Society’s property and can be 
used for very many of the plays it is intended to revive), or 
donations towards the general work of the Phoenix or the 
formation of a permanent wardrobe. 

The Committee will welcome any inquiries from intending 
donors. They feel that the Society’s work—that of the revival 
of English classic drama—is of more than temporary im- 
portance; they are assured of the eager and enthusiastic 
co-operation of the theatrical profession; and inasmuch as they 
can point with confidence to what has already been done as 
an earnest of what may yet be achieved, they trust that this 
appeal for financial support will meet with a prompt and 
generous response.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. 8. Kennepy, Chairman of Committee. 

Dudley House, 36 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 

[We are very inuch taken with Mr. Kennedy’s suggestion that 





friends of the Phoenix should endow a performance—should 


‘request ”’ a play, as Essex “‘ requested ” Richard J1., but for a | 


better motive. That request, as it happened, cost Essex his lif, 
Rich men have been known to take a hundred stalls for . ‘ime 
of friends met to commemorate a silver wedding, Why a 
instead arrange for a reproduction of Dryden’s Al] for Love? 
Ev. Spectator.] 





PRICKLY PEAR. 
{To tHe Enrror or tHe “ Spectator.’’} 
Sir,—Your correspondent “South African” has brought 
together some very useful and practical information about this 
troublesome plant, and he makes some suggestions which are 
well worthy of consideration. Botanically and historically 
however, his remarks call for some criticism. The prickly een 
and all other species of Opuntia, to give the plant its botanical 
name, were originally natives of the warmer parts of North 
and South America, being particularly abundant in Mexjeo 
and they were unknown in the Old World prior to the discovery 
of that continent. It is difficult therefore to understand the 
statement that “a few thousand years ago it was a popular 
desert food for man and beast, and that North Africa and other 
parts were largely dependent on this plant.” Again, I think 4 
scarcely probable that “ birds, monkeys, baboons, and floods” 
were the agencies by which the plant spread from North to 
South Africa. Willingly or unwillingly, it has no doubt been 
spread by man’s agency, and affords a striking example, with 
several others, of the occasionally evil results of interfering 
with Nature’s economy. Relieved of the wholesome infnenes 
of their natural enemies which prey on them in the country 
of their origin, many plants and animals have run amok in 
new surroundings and created problems very difficult to solve, 
The rabbit in Australia is another example of the same thing, 
The prickly pear is a familiar feature in all the warmer coun. 
tries bordering on the Mediterranean at the present time, and 
from its frequency in Palestine it is often introduced by artists 
into representations of Biblical scenes, though, of course, it was 
quite unknown in the times which the artists purport to depict, 
—I an, Sir, &c., Wa. Epw. Nicsotson, F.L.S. 
50 St. Anne’s Crescent, Lewes. 





PISE, STRAW, AND BRICKS. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ SprctaTor.”’ 


Sir,—Those who know rural Spain are familiar with houses 
made of Pisé de Terre, which lasts for generations. I have 
frequently lived in homes made of this material. 

On the question of the task of the Israelites under Pharaoh 
a new view is given in modern works on chemistry :— 

“Tt was found that when straw is treated with water the 
extract obtained has the same action on clay as tannin has 
the plasticity of the clay and the hardness of the brick being 
greatly increased. It seems therefore a plausible view that the 
straw was used, not for the purpose of binding the clay, but 
for the purpose of rendering the clay more plastic: and the 
particular burden imposed on the Israelites would therefore 
consist in their having to make bricks with a less plastic and 
consequently more diflicultly worked materia!.” 

On the other hand, one who knows Egypt well, and has a righ 
to be heard on the technical side of the question, says the 
Egyptian clay is of such a character that ur 
straw it would probably crack and break in the sun. I have 
observed chaff in the Pisé honses in Spain, but have never 
noticed straw. I 


less bound bs 


That, however, may he the result of my lack 
of observation, as I was not on the look-out for either material 
—I am, Sir, &c., Txos. J. Putvertart. 

St. Paul’s Vicarage, N.W. 6. 

THE FASCINATION OF THE END. 
[To THe Epitor or vit ‘‘ SprcraTor.”’ 

Sm,—With reference to your very interesting paper on “ The 
Fascination of the End,” I think some of your readers might 
like the enclosed quotations :— 





“The evening of life comes bringing its own lamp.’— 
J OUBERT. 

“Evening is at hand, supply it with brightness—as day has 
its evening, so also has life. The evening of life is age. Age 


has fallen on me, supply it with brightness !”—Bisnop ANDREWES 


—I am, Sir, &e., A Constant READER 


LONGFELLOW’S “ KERAMOS.” 
{To tHe Epirorn or THe “ Srecrator.’’] 
Srr,—In reference to my letter in your publication of the 
inst. in which I quoted certain lines from Longfellow’s “ Kera- 
mentioning a Bishop’s tomb in Della Robbia pottery, 


“+ 


” 


mos, 


may interest your readers to know that I have received sev 
replies on the subject. 
Federighi, which was at the time Longfellow wrote the poem, 
1878, in a emall chapel outside the Porta Romana, Florence. It 
appears to have been inoved some twenty-five to thirty years og 
to the Church of Santa Trinit& in the same city. 
description of it in a little book, Florence and her Treasures, 


It appears to be the tomb of Bishoy 


There is 4 
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ee 
by H. M. Vaughan (Methuen), and also I believe in a book 
titled Saunterings in Florence. I have had one or two inquiries 
as to whether I have received any replies, eo the above may 
afford information to those interested in the matter.—I am, Sir, 
ko Swryren Jervis, Lt.-Col., 

és late South Staffordshire Regiment. 


9 Claverton Street, S.1W. 1. 


AUTHOR WANTED. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Siz,—My letter asking if any of your readera could give me 
the firet verse of Captain Morris’s drinking-song was so 
successful that I venture to inquire if any of them can say 
who the author was of an Autumn Song I knew in my boyhood, 
the first verse of which was as follows :— 
“Far, far o’er hill and dale 
Green woods are changing, 
Autumn her many hues 
Slowly arranging. 
And o’er the smiling land 
God pours with open hand 
Earth’s fruits at our command 
With love unchanging.” 





All I know about it is that it was sung by the pupils of Hullah’s 
Singing Classes, which were held some time in the “‘ fifties,” 
and it was sung to an air called “ Spain” or “ Spanish Chant.” 
I enclose the whole of the song, but of course it is much too 
long for you to print.—I am, Sir, &e., E. Sreser, 








POETRY. 
——<—< 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 


“I suddenly realize that the ambition of my life has been— 
since I was two—to go on a military expedition against Constan- 
tinople.’—Letter from Rupert Brooke. (Died at Scyros, 
April 23rd, 1915.) —— 

J USTINIAN. 
Dors the church stand I raised 
Against the unchristened East ? 
Still do my ancient altars bear 
The sacrificial feast ? 





My jewels are they bright, 
My marbles and my paint, 
Wherewith I glorified the Lord 
And many a martyred Saint ? 
And does my dome still float 
Above the Golden Horn ? 
And do my priests on Christmas Day 
Still sing that Christ was born ? 
Europe. 
Though dust your house, Justinian, 
Still stands your lordliest shrine, 
But the dark men who walk therein, 
Know not of bread nor wine. 
They fell long since upon your stones, 
And made your colours dim, 
Their priests who pray on Christmas Day 
They sing no Christmas hymn. 
But a voice at evening goes 
From every climbing tower, 
Crying a word you never heard, 
A name of desert power. 
Constantine PaLaboLogos. 
For seven hundred years 
We gripped a weakening blade, 
Keeping the gateway of the West 
With none to give us aid., 
Till at the last they broke 
What Constantine had built, 
And by the shattered wall the blood 
Of Constantine was spilt. 
Do men remember still 
The manner of my death, 
How after all those failing years 
I at the last kept faith ? 
Europe. 
They know it for a bygone thing 
True but indifferent, 
For many a fight has come to pass 
Since to the wall you went. 
Westward and northward, Emperor, 
Poured on that bloody breod, 
Till those must turn to save themselves 
Who had known not gratitude. 





| lations which are 


| excluded by difficulties of copyright, and Hobbes is perhaps 





One fought them on the Middle Sea, 
One at Vienna’s gate, 
And then the kings of Christendom 
Watched the red tide abate, 
Till in the end Byzantium 
Heard a returning war; 
But still a Mehmet holds your tomb... 
Keep silence... ask no more. 
J. C. Squire. 








NOTICE.—When ‘‘ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the ease of ‘‘ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








BOOKS. 
—— 
CLASSICS FOR THE AMATEUR.* 
Grexx and Latin as school subjects have been roughly handled 
in recent controversies, but assailants and defenders have always 
agreed in assuming the supremaéy of Greek and Latin literature. 
For the scholar’s whole life is built on the belief that they are 
supreme, and the “ modernist’s” whole case is built on the 
contention that he himself is not a Philistine. The assumption is 
therefore made and remains unchallenged. The man who knows 
nothing of education or of either language is struck by it, and 
being eager for self-improvement, as we all are since the war, 
he has begun to ask to see these supreme literatures for himself. 
He has begun to ask for translations, and he is getting them in 
an endless stream. The ‘‘ Loeb Classical Library,” that admir- 
able series which is to make all ancient literature “ from Homer 
to the fall of Constantinople’’ accessible in alternate pages 
of text and translation, has issued its hundredth volume 
and announced another dozen for this year. Its great 
success in days like these is a command to hope. The seven 
authors translated in the new batch of “ Loebs” come from 
seven different centuries, and extend from Homer to Ausonius. 
The Odyssey is now complete, and Plutarch? has advanced 
The other five authors are all making a first 
appearance. Thucydides,*® who is to have four volumes, reaches 
in this one the end of the Second Book. The translation, which 
is by an American scholar from Wisconsin University, has been 
specially written for the series. Now there has been a great 
tradition of translation from Thucydides in England ever 
since Thomas Hobbes published his famous and delightful 
version in 1628, and there are at least two modern trans- 
quite first-rate. These are no doubt 


one volume. 


just a little too archaic, but it is none the less a thousand 
pities that a new translation has had to be specially pre- 
pared, and it is disappointing to find that it falls far 
below the high standard set by Jowett and maintained by Mr. 
Crawley. The translation of poetry has difficulties of its own, 
but of a translator of an historian it may fairly be asked that 
his version shall be idiomatic and natural enough to be tolerable 
to an Englishman who reads it without the Greek. It should 
stand by its own merits as a piece of English writing. This Mr. 
Foster Smith’s version does not do. It is too literal; it keeps 
too close to the sentence-form of the original—and the form of 
Thucydides’ sentences can be of interest only to a student of 


* (1) Homer: Odyssey (in 2 vols.). Vol. Il With Translation 4 a S. 
Murray, Professor of Greek, Stanford University, Calitornia.——{2) Plutarch: 
Lives (in 11 vols.). Vol. VUUL With Translation by Sernadotte Perrin. 
—(3) Thucydides: History of the Peloponnesian War (in 4 vols.). Vol. L. 
With Translation by C. Foster Smith, of the University of Wiscousin.—— 
4) Livy: Ab Urbe Condita (in 13 vols.). Vol. 1. With Translation by 
{ O. Foster, Ph.D., of Stanford University.——(5) Martial: Epigrams (in 
2 vols.) Vol. 1, With Translation by W. C. A. Ker, M.A., late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge——6) M. Cornelius Frouto Correapondencs 
(in 2  vols.). Vol. L With Translation by O, BR. Haines, M.A.—— 
7) Ausonius: Poetical Works (in 2 vols). Vol. I. With Jransiation by 
hi G. Evelyn White, M.A, late Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford. Al! the 
above in the “ Loeb Classical Library.” London: Heinemann. (7s. 6d. net 
each vol,} (8) Aristophanes: Clouds, Translated into corresponding metres 
by B. B. Rogers, M.A., Hon. D.Litt. Londou: Bell. (Paper, Ys. net ; cloth, 
38. 6d. net.}—(9) Sopiveies: Arar, A line-fur-line Verse Translation by 
RK. C. Trevelyan, Londen: Allen and Unwin, [3e, 6d. net.) (10) Euripides : 
Women of Troy. Translated into Hnglish Verse by F. A. Evelyn. London 
Heath Cranton, [3s. net.|———(11) desehylus Agamemnon. Translated inte 
English Verse by Rushworth Kennard Davis, M.A., Head-Master of Woodbridge 
School, late Scholar of Baliio! College, Oxford. Oxtord: Blackwell. [4s. 6d, 
net. | (12) Some Greek Masterpieces in Dramatie and Bucolic Poetry, thousht 
into English Verse: by Wiliam Stebbing, M.A., Hon. bellow of Worcester Coliege, 
Oxford London * fisher Unwin 7s. 6d, net, ~—~(13) Lucretius: On the 
Nature of Thirgs. Transiated into English Verse by Sir Bobert Allison, witb 





Introduction, Appendices, snd Notes. London: Humphreys. (7s. 6d. net.) 
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his Greek. It is true that the speeches are better translated 
than the narrative, but even here to readers who know Hobbes 
end Jowett the version will seem somewhat unenterprising and 
undistinguished. ; 

Livy,‘ who is also translated by an American scholar, has 
fered a good deal better. There is no great English tradition 
of translation from Livy, and Mr. Foster has set quite a high 
standard for the translators of the future by his careful and 
rerdable version of the first two books. He has twelve more 
volumes to produce, and one feel; that it must have needed a 
stout heart to begin upon the gigantic labour that this will 
involve. But Livy, though there is an immense amount of 
him, is inexhaustibly interesting and delightful to a student of 
Latin style. What shall be said of the task of translating the 
whole of Martial?*® In selections and on occasions Martial 
is of course amusing 2nd exhilarating in the extreme, but un- 
expurgated and in large quantities he is, like all epigrammatists, 
intolerable. The translator has not only to read him right 
through, spending as long over the bed as over the good, but he 
has deliberately to take from the best passages their brilliant 
and shepely brevity (their only merit in many cases) and set 
them down at length in shapeless prose. Happily, once made, 
the translation need not be read continuously or in quantity, 
and Mr. Ker in version and footnote has provided a convenient 
guide to the point of all the readable epigrams (the unreadable 
he has rendered into Italian), so that men who remember some 
of their Latin can look through for the best things and enjoy 
them again. But to the English reader who knows no Latin, 
Martial, however translated and explained, can hardly be expected 
to appeal. A verse epigram read in prose is worse than a verse 
epigram not read at all. 

The most interesting, if not always the most valuable, volumes 
in the * Loeb” series are those which make available “late” 
or little-heard-of writers. Fronto," from the second century A.D., 
end Ausonius,? from the fourth, ave both included in the new 
eeven volumes. Neither has ever before been translated into 
English, and, though Fronto’s name is familiar as that of the 
tutor of? Marcus Aurelius, little enough is known of either by 
ordinary men. Happily each is introduced by an excellent 
prefatory account, and in the case of Fronto, whose letters were 
discovered in two pelimpsests only a century ago, enough informa- 
tion about the MS. is given to meke parts of the book a really 
interesting lesson in textual criticism. Fronto was a dear old 
fellow, one feels after reading his letters, but, in spite of his great 
contemporary reputation as an orator, highly undistinguished. 
He and his Imperial pupil address each other in terms of 
quite extravagant offection, but the impression left by their 
letters is one less of fulsomeness than of feebleness, the pupil 
being a sentimental boy and the tutor making up by incontinence 
of emotion for extreme intellectual sterility. 

Ausonius is not a serap better in himsclf, though his very 
are interesting as a commentary on_ his 
times. He was born about 310 a.p., but the story of his career 
has a startlingly modern sound about it. He was a Professor 
at the University of Bordeaux, an early Count of the Roman 


ordinary verses 


Empire, and a church-going Christian who never dreamed of 
: ‘ | 
It is true that he was also Consul | 


taking his religion seriously. 
and Praefectus Galliarum, but it is just this mixture of ancient 
and modern that makes his period so fascinating and Gibbon 
the most interesting history-book in the world. Ausonius 
does not deserve to be read a millennium and a half after his 
death, but as presented by Mr. Evelyn White, and through 
no fault of his own, he will amply repay the expenditure of 
seven and sixpence and a couple of hours. 

But the “ Loeb” translations are net the only ones being 
written and read just now. Mr. Rogers’s Aristophanes *— 
perhaps the best translation of a Greck author that has ever 
been 
play volumes (without cither text or notes) at a mederate price. 
This is a welcome innovation, for the Jerge volumes are expen- 
the only matter for regret is thet the paper used in the 


it 


mede 


Rive ; 
new reprints is bad and looks as cheap as it is. Besides Aris- 
tophanes, ploys by ell three tragedians are now being issued in 
Mr. R. C. Trevelyan translates the 
Ajax ® “line for line,” turning the dialogue into quite readable 


English metrical versions. 


Dlank verse and the choruses into the rather queer lyrical prose 


that results from keeping the metres of the original. The effect 


jntended and achieved is to enable one musical setting to fit 
both the Greek and the English words. 
has a purpose of its own, end must be criticized in relation to 


This sort of translation 








is being reissued for Engiish readers in single- | 


| 

it. It is not feir to complain if it does not seem to help th 
ordinary reader to enjoy the play. Much more successful “hs 
this point of view is Mr. Evelyn’s version of Euripides’ Wome», 
of Troy.” This is a charming translation, full of poetry that 
will appezl to en English ear, and yet it keeps wonderfully 
near to the spirit and tone of the Greek. The dialogue is in 
blank verse, but the choruses are represented by some very 
attractive short-line rhyming lyrics. The total effect is wholly 
successful, and it is much to be hoped that Mr, Evelyn 
who has already translated the Bacchae, will continue his 
excellent work and give us the Medea and the Hippolytus 
before very long. ; 
Euripides of course, whose stock epithet is “ human,” 


is 
much more manageable by 2 translator than the superhumey 
Aeschylus. Perhaps nothing in all Greek literature is more 


untranslatable than the Agamemnon," and few things haye 
attracted more translators. Mr. Kennard Davis has now joined 
the number, and those who remember his delightful renderings 
from Catullus will agree that not many Men have been bette; 
qualified than he to attempt the impossible. It must }e 
admitted that he has had much greater success than any one 
who knows Aeschylus could have hoped. That he hai a 
pretty gift of rhyming his Catullus had amply proved, 
but he has a bigger compass than we knew, and there js 
some noble writing in this Agamemnon. Of course his version 
is not Aeschylus, nor indeed is it very near to Aeschylus, 
but it is questionable whether anything nearer to him o; 
more worthy of him has yet been achieved. To 
it with Paley’s prose translation not perhaps fair to 
Paley, but the comparison shows rather startlingly whet 
our fathers had to be content with. In their time a tran 
lation was a “crib” to be used by students and criticized 


com} ire 


is 





by scholars. 
people in general, not all of whom know Greek. 
whether or not, Mr. rk may 
mended unreservedly. 


Nowsdays translations are written for literary 
To them, 
scholars Davis's wo be recom- 

The criticism of verse translations is always a difficult business. 
One cannot ask thet the translation shall equal the original iu 
poetic quality, end some sense of inadequacy is therefore in- 
eviteble. On the other hand, a verse transletion has no right 
to exist if it does not reach @ certain level merely as En 
poetry. So inadequacy ~ must 
point ; if it does, the translator would have been wiser t 
silent. If a man loves his original and has enjoyed the 
of translating him, he will have the sympathy of every scholar; 
but it is just the scholar who will most resent the publication 
of a poor and unworthy translation of a great original. Ther 





not go beyond a_ cert 
O KCC} 


Work 


Tret 
is at least one new translation which can hardly fail to provols 
Mr. 


* master- 


some such resentment among men who love Greck poetry. 
Stebbing™ has selected for translation some of the 
pieces in dramatic and bucolic poetry,” and has thereby set 
himself a task in which he was foredoomed to fail. His title 
says that these masterpieces have been “thought into Englis! 
but whatever the precise meaning of that rath 


verse: 


affected phrase may 


be, they have for the most part becn 


just translated into metrical English, and they have not 
been translated well. There is no excuse for offering a 


translation of passages like these if it is not a superlativels 
good trenslation. Many admirers of Mr. Stebbing and all 
lovers of Greek poetry will regret that this book ever saw 
the light. 

One cannot feel quite the same about Sir Robert Allis: 
new verse translation of Lucretius," though it too is clearly 
4 Still, the author has made such ¢ 


; 
i 


not a good translation. 
close and loving study of Lucretius, and spoken so understav« 
ingly of him in his preliminary chapter and incidents] notes, 
that his book as a whole, including the uninspired but careful 
blank-verse translation, provides the unlearned with a reall) 
valuable introduction to the De Rerum Natura—perhaps the 
Lucretius 


greatest single achievement of the Roman genius. 
has never before been made accessible to English readers in so 
convenient a form 
point of view, in such a well-printed and extremely delightts 
volume. But the truth is that to render Lucretius’ poctry 
into English poetry is nearly as great a task as it was to render 


nor, it may be added from the material 
} 


into Latin poetry the philosophy of yesterday and the scien 

of to-morrow —which work that Lucretius did. To 
aitempt it successfully a man would have to be as great a poet 
as Lucretius himself, and it would hardly be fair to ask that ol 


Sir Robert Allison, 


is the 
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THE BATTLE OF JUTLAND.* 
Captars Betiarrs has written a spirited book on the battle 
of Jutland! with the object of showing that the result 
confirmed his adverse criticisms of the Admiralty before the 
war. The Navy, he says, was dominated by the “ material 
school’? as opposed to the “historical school”’; it had not 
thought out the problems of modern naval warfare, and therefore 
when “The Day” came it misused a great opportunity for 
destroying the enemy's fleet. ‘*The Navy suffered from no 
Unseen Hand but from an Unseeing Brain.” It was controlled 
by men who had had great experience at Whitehall and little 
experience at sea. The Lords of the Admiralty were not in 
close touch with the actual working of the Fleet, and had little 
respect for the opinions of the officers afloat on vital matters 
such as gunnery, the torpedo, or the submarine. Lord Jellicoe 
is cited by the author as a typical example of the officer who 
knew more about Departmental routine ashore than about the 
command of a battle-fleet. Further, the Admiralty was, says 
Captain Bellairs, wedded to a fatal defensive theory of 
war. It was firmly persuaded that the British Navy must 
take no risks, inasmuch as the command of the sea could be 
secured by merely containing the enemy and might be imperilled 


as the result of a naval battle. Mr. Churchill at one time used 


to expound this theory, which is plausible but essentially | 


unsound. 

The author then proceeds to examine the battle of Jutland 
detail, or rather to assume the character of prosecuting 
The tone of his 


hh 
counsel in a Court-Martial on Lord Jellicoe. 
criticism may be judged from the following quotation :— 

* What the weather gage was to the sailing Navy the advantage 
of speed is to the steam Navy. To the weak it is an opportunity 
to escape, and to the strong to force the battle. At Jutland, 
owing to the presence of the German pre-Dreadnoughts, Lord 
Jellicoe had a 3-knots advantage in speed over his enemy and 
an even greater if he had availed himself of his 
preponderance of strength in order to shed some of his slower 
To a flying enemy, to shed a ship is to lose a ship, 
as the Germans feund with the Bliichcr at the Dogger Bank 
action ; but to the pursuers it is merely 2 delayed reinforcement 
which by wireless can be directed to finish off the damaged 
ships of the enemy. Lord Je llicoe elected not to use the extra 
peed because he wished to have it in hand to avoid the tor- 
pedoes. His conduct now as in all his measures on the afternoon 
and night of May 31 to the final loss of the enemy on the morning 
June | ned by considerations. He 





} ‘ 
acvanhtagce 


l attleships. 


} ¢ 


of was gov dofensive 





to follow the battle-cruisers, but they were out of sight. Before 
basing any theory on that alleged signal, we should like to 
know whether it was made, and, if so, when and by whom 
it was received. Captain Bellairs insists also that 
destroyers at Jutland were greatly superior to the enemy’s 
light craft, and that they were not used to the fullest advantage. 
He shows how much we, and the Allies, should have benefited 
by a decisive victory at Jutland, which would have simplified 
the task of dealing with the ‘U’-boats, and would have made 
a vast difference to Russia, since we could have entered and 
dominated the Baltic from June, 1916. 


our 


Captain Bellairs, we think, rather underrates the effect of the 
North Sea mists on the battle. 
tend to obscure the issue for the layman, just as the fog obscured 
the issue for the combatants. If each of the navigating officers 
in the many great ships, that were steaming fast and continually 
could 


His many interesting diagrams 


changing course through those evening hours, have 
ascertained his exact position at any given moment, and trans- 
mitted the fact with certainty to the other ships, the battle 
would have ended differently. But the mist and the currents 
made it very difficult for any Captain to know precisely where 
As Capiain Bellairs refers so often to 
remind him that that 
ea-fog, and that Calder was 


he was on the chart. 
Calder’s action off Finisterre, we may 
engagement also was fought in a s 
rebuked, not for his spirited conduct of the action but for his 


We 


sk ‘ ‘ 
decision net to engage a superior enemy again next day. 


do not quarrel with Captain Bellairs’s main conclusion 
that the battle was unnecessarily broken off through fear 
of torpedocs, but we could wish that his tone did not 


He might 
have emulated the French 
study of the battle, written by Capitaine de Parseval.? Th: 
though in a few details 


that 


dispassionate tone of the first 


sometimes he fails to be judicial. 


suggest 


French expert states the facts clearly, 
he may be subject to correction, and he sums up temperately. 
the British, in order not to take an 
unjustifiable risk, did not take a 
Capitaine de Parseval would not have hed the Grand Fleet 


“The result shows that 


necessary risk.” Again, 


engage at close range, regardless of torpedoes, but he thinks 


| it undeniable that the peril from the enemy torpedoes was 


deployed his fleet away from the enemy when he formed his | 


irtly because of the torpedoes and partly because of a 
unnery disadvantage. He thereby enabled the 
et over the first shock of surprise at his arrival. 
twice allowed his whole fleet, 

Beatty's inferior battle-cruisers, to 
abandon the action, because of destroyer attacks. From first 
to last he fought a defensive battle. And why ? His actions 
have got to be sifted and explained. They are in the same class 
as the failures of Byng and Mathews, which resulted in courts- 
martial. They differ from Calder’s battle in 1805, which achieved 
far better results in that Calder was able to plead to the court- 
riartial which severely reprimanded him, that though his force 
nferior strength he had captured two enemy battleships. 


His force 


line, pr 
supposed 
envany to 
He then, at later stages, 
exception of Sir David 


oO 
£ 
{ 

L 


Was of } 
No such plea could be advanced by Lord Jellicoe. 
was overwhelmingly superior in’ gun-power. The alleged 
inferiority in destroyers has not been substantiated. The 
inferiority of British shells in penetrating armour, for which 
Lord Jellicoe’s administration at the Admiralty must bear a 
of responsibility, was only discovered weeks after 
the action as a result of investigation carried out on the insistence 
of Sir David Beatty. This drawback, therefore, had no influence 
on his mind on the day of battle, and he himself has stated that 
he was unaware of the loss of the British battle-cruisers until the 


large share 


day after the battle.” 

Captain Bellairs makes very light of the cnemy’s torpedo 
attack, and argues that as enly one German torpedo out of | 
the fifty fired at our battleships made a hit—on ithe 
‘Marlborough ’"— the danger from them was trivial. Lord 
Jellicoe’s defenders would of course reply that the peril was 


minimized by the Commander-in-Chief’s own action, but thet 
it existed none the less. Captain Bellairs repeats the story, 
or legend, of the signal said to have bee: 
Beatty about half-past seven o'clock 
the Battle Fleet, led by the ‘King George V.’ (Admiral Jerram), 
ut off The author 
throughout 


to follow him, « and surround the enemy.” 


of common knowlede 


vs that “it is a matter 
the Navy that a signal of this nature was made and logged.” 
But Lord Jellicoe does not mention it in his despatch. At 
ten minutes past cight o'clock the ‘ King George VY.’ was ordered 
| Z ; 

a thet ¢ Toh , 7) « nq and the Reaping by Commander 
Carts Helluirs, MP London Hodder and Stoughton jizs. net,} 

(2) Le Bot Navale lutland, Yar Capitaine de Frégate de Parseval, Pagis: 
Payot ll c.4 





1 made by Admiral | 
“imploring the van of | 


with the 


| do the ** Mind and Memory 


| explains the value cf inteliigence 


| shore some distance ei 


book is well worth reading, for it 


His little 


gives light without heat. 


overestimated. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOCY.* 


AMERICAN teachers have becun to direct their attention to the 


in psychological research, and they have 


achievements 


newer 
made an interesting endeavour to turn the discoveries of the 
receorch workers to precticel advantage both in the busine 


and in the educational life of the nation. The three books before 
thoroughly into their subject thea 


* training courses with whose adver 


us all go a good deal more 


so femilisr in this country, but they 
ere of this sert of celibre, end the truths which they contain 
‘e stated with a view to their practice! application. Dr. Link 
and dexterity tests to the 
“hiring departments” of factories and larg Professor 
s Swift is interested in promoting efficiency in all 
Dr. Wilfred Ley applies psychology 
to education. disciple of Freud. 
He mekes a very good apology for the practical study of the 
ities of the mind ;— 


tisements we have become 


é 


offices. 
Edcar Jame 
kinds of work and in sport. 


He is a psycho-s 








sIvst and a 


unconscious sctiy 


* A rower in a swift tide will not go directly across the stream 


if he goes directly across the current, but will strike the opposite 
ther above or below the point opposite 
which he started, because the current carries him up or down, 
If a mariner knew nothing about the Gulf Stream and attempted 
to steer across the ocean, he might land hundreds of miles from his 


purposed destination, So in the ignorance of the trend of the 


| unconscious we do not arrive whither we alin, and we make 
ell sorts of excuses for not dcing so. But excuses or no excuses, 
| we are foreed by these blunders of ours to sce that we are to 
certain extent controlled by a power which ts outside of ou 
} conscious life.” 
Professor Swift and Dr. Lay !oth give amusing insts 3 of 
the working of the subconscious sclf in the matter of tix 
} } ‘ . fl 
overyvdsy blunder. Freud mentions a young physician who 
| af _ , . , 1 ’ 
timidly end reverently introduced himself to the ccie H 
Virchow wiih the following words: ‘Iam Dr. Virchov 
F . ay aoe 
surprised Professor turacd to him ond asked: ‘1s your 1 
* (1) Psychol vw and the Day iT A by Pr sor ka Jar 3 Sy t 
London Allen and Unwin 1. net l i. 
, By In Wilfred Lav, Lond Kegan Paul, [1 Lim t wl Bie 
‘ by Henry ©, Link, Lond Macmillan, [1 J. net.) 
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also Virchow?’” This is explained as being probably an 
ambition complex :— 

“‘ While taking an examination in philosophy as a minor sub- 
ject I was questioned by the examiner about the teaching of 
| et onl was asked whether I knew who took up his teach- 
i centuries later. I answered that it was Pierre Gassendi, 
om two days before while in a café I happened to hear spoken 
of as a follower of Epicurus. To the question how I knew this, 
I boldly replied that I had taken an interest in Gassendi for a 
long time. This resulted in a certificate with a magna cum laude, 
but later unfortunately also in a persistent tendency to forget 
the name of Gassendi. I believe that it is due to my guilty 
conscience that even now I cannot retain this name despite all 
efforts. I had no business knowing it at that time.” 


Dr. Ernest Jones notes 

** numerous instances of a purposeful forgetting of appointments, 
particularly with patients. If a given patient is very tedious 
and uninteresting I am very apt to forget that I have to see him 
at a certain hour, and if a doctor telephones to ask whether I 
can see an interesting case at that hour Il am more likely than not 
to tell him that I shall be free then.” 

Dr. Lay instances his setting the alarm-clock for 6.30 and then 
absent-mindedly putting the indicator to “Silent” :— 

** At the time I thought that I was setting it for alarm, though 

I really turned it off and went to bed with a perfectly satisfied 
conscious conscience. Next morning I slept till ten minutes of 
seven and awoke with a start. For twenty minutes my uncon- 
scious conscience had been trying to wake me up and had suc- 
ceeded in doing so at such a time as to enable me to make, but 
with a great deal of hurry, the train I wished both consciously 
and unconsciously to catch. I certainly admire the skill of my 
unconsciousness in thus giving me a little more rest and letting 
me get the train just thesame What I really ‘wanted to do was 
just what I did do—namely, sleep a little longer and catch the 
train too,” 
Both these authors suggest various methods by which we can enlist 
our unconscious wishes on the side of our conscious ones, and in 
the case of the child direct both towards the end which we wish 
him to attain. But for this we must have some exploration of 
the “‘ Mental Hinterland” where dwells that strange primitive 
being, the subliminal self. 

Professor Swift points out the fallacies that are likely to arise 
in the measurement of fatigue among schoolchildren, operatives, 
or students. The fatigue test is a change, a now intorest is 
generated, and so a fresh set of nerve centres are called into 
activity. The centres that have suifered fatigue are hence for 
the purpose of the test out of play,and therefore the real curve 
would be a very much more emphatic one thau that ordinarily 
given by fatigue tests. Professor Swift has an interesting chapter 
giving graphs of the so-called “ plateaux” in the curve of 
learning. The student makes progress, and then has periods 
of ‘ stickiness,” when, though he works just as hard as when 
he was making visible progress in his subject, he seems to do 
nothing, or even to go back :— 

“There are different levels of efficiency, each of which must, 
so to speak, be consolidated before it is possible to rise to the 
next level. ‘This consolidation requires practice, the amount 
needed depending upon the number of details to be mastered and 
upon their difficulty. . . . The periods of arrest in progress 
—the so-called plateaux of the curve of learning—are intervals 
for consolidating the information or skill won by the learner 
during his advance but not well organized because he was too 
busy making gains. This cessation of progress, however, is 
only apparent. It is not a real arrest, for arp this time the 
facts and information are being automatized for ready use. 
Progress seems to be delayed because it cannot be measured and 
recorded so as to be visible to the eye. Loosely accumulated 
information is only partially usable. It comes to mind slowly, 
and some of it does not come at all until it has been relearned. 
More than this, the meaning of facts grows as their connection 
with other facts is observed, and these new relationships give 
added significance to what one has learned and make it more 
serviceable in one’s thinking. This requires time—time for the 
nervous processes underlying the learning to become set, and 
time for new nervous connections which are the basis of recalling 
ideas to be established and fixed.” 

This is a fact which has of course always been widely recognized 
by athletic coaches. 

Dr. Lay pleads for a greater reality in the school curriculum, 
for he says that when we teach childron algebra, English, 
Latin, and French we frustrate the child’s unconscious wish 
for superiority, for mastery, and victory. The child is conscious 
that the work which he has been given, strive he nevor so hard, 
has yet been better done by hundreds of other older students, 
that the exercise on irregular verbs or the “ history theme” 
he produced with so much pain can be found better done in 
a grammar or in a book of essays by Froude :— 

“I do not believe that the most educative activity, that which 
draws out of a man or woman the best that is in him or her, can 





possibly be an activity which represses the unconscious desire 
to do real things, accomplish real results, create real new entities 
which in the real world every real worker is doing, from the 
labourer to the banker, from the switchman to the railroad 
president.” 
He thinks that we keep adolescents far too long doing the 
“unproductive work of education,” and he would give the child, 
“from the earliest moment that it can dispense with personal 
maternal care, an actual concrete acquaintance with the realities 
of the world.” We cannot help thinking that most English 
people will regard Dr. Lay’s conclusions as reactionary, though 
no doubt there is truth in what he says of the school exercise, 
Who has not experienced, for instance, the damping effect 
produced by the contrast of the neat “Summary of Chapter v.” 
at the end of the text-book and his own illegible, blotted notes 
on Professor Buggins’s fifth lecture ?— 
“ Compare their merits and you will 
Admit the insect’s greater skill.’ 

But the child does not, we believe, usually desire too much 
reality. For reality is apt to knock down the veritable temple 
not built with hands, the Spanish castle in which fortunately 
most children live for twenty hours out of the twenty-four. 

Dr. Link is on much surer ground when he sets out the evils 
of the ordinary haphazard “ trial and error ’’ method of engaging 
machine operatives, clerks, or other workers in large industrial 
concerns. The “Hire and Fire” method, as he felicitously 
christens it, is beautifully adapted for wasting time and keeping 
round men and women in square holes. His book will be 
interesting chiefly to those who are large employers of labour, 
for he sets out in detail a number of suggestions for “ vocational 
tests.” He only seems, by the way, to suggest the use of his 
method for large individual factories and works. But could 
not the test method be very profitably adapted to the necds 
of the Government Employment Bureaux, and so benefit the 
small employer? John Jones and Anne Allen at present go 
from situation to situation as unsatisfactory stenograplers, 
wasting their time and that of their employers, but under the 
test method they would discover early that their real forte 
was, say, dairy work or cooking or motor-driving or assembling 
mechanical parts. Employers and employed both gain by any 
method that increases industrial efficiency without increasing 
industrial effort. 





THE ROAST BEEF OF OLD ENGLAND.* 
Tue School of Agriculture at Cambridge is already exercising 
a salutary influence on methods of tillage, through the labours of 
Professor Biffen and his colleagues. Mr. Mackenzie's book 
suggests that the School may render equal benefits to our great 
cattle industry. Mr. Mackenzie, the Reader of Agriculture in 
the University and the late editor of the Royal Agricultural 
Society’s Journal, is not open to the charge of being a mere 
academic person, since he has had many years’ experience of 
farming and breeding cattle, and is better acquainted than most 
“‘ practical men” with the showyards and auction-marts of 
Great Britain and Northern Europe. His severe criticism of 
existing practices—from the opening sentence in which he speaks 
of land under permanent grass as “* more suitable material for tho 
thief than for the honest producer ’’—must therefore be taken 
very seriously even by those who are prejudiced against teachers 
and students of agricultural science. Mr. Mackenzie admits that 
the roast beef of old England is the best in the world, and that the 
Continental beef is mostly the flesh of cows, which requires much 
more careful cooking. But he thinks that the English farmer’s 
method of producing prime beef is wasteful in the extreme, 
since it involves the use of an excessive amount of permanent 
pasture, or of roots and imported cake, or of both—excessive, 
that is, in proportion to the meat actually obtained. As for the 
prize cattle of the shows, he quotes a foreign veterinary surgeon 
as saying that “ the condition of fatness to which you get your 
show cattle is undoubtedly pathological.” It is true, as he says, 
that foreign buyers of pedigree stock insist on obtaining fat 
beasts, but the foreigner’s requirements in this matter ought not, 
he thinks, to be allowed to influence the general practice of the 
English farmer. Mr. Mackenzie examines the results of the 
ordinary methods of fattening store cattle. A three-year-old 
bullock bred and reared on pasture would weigh, he says, on an 
average 1,050 pounds, and would have used nearly six acres of 
land. The useful contents of the carcase, including the hide and 
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the offal, might be reckoned at 700 pounds, or about 120 pounds 
to the acre. Expressed in moncy, this represented a turnover 
of only £3 or £4.anacre. “ As it was produce obtained from the 
land that demanded practically nothing in return, it was often 
the only system in England showing a profit.” Mr. Mackenzie 
contrasts with this the case of a two-year-old store reared on 
arable produce and on grass, estimating the result as 800 pounds 
of carcase, or 510 pounds of meat and other useful products, 
from about two and a half acres—or about 200 pounds to the acre. 
The care of such young stock, moreover, involved much under- 
paid labour in the winter. “ A great deal too much land in this 
country,’ Mr. Mackenzie remarks, “ is doing nothing but sustain 
the life of young bullocks.” 

The author’s main contention is that the English farmer must 
aim at marketing his animals at a much earlier age. He is all 
for “ beeflings.”” He admits, of course, that young cattle are 
very much more troublesome to tond, but he points out that they 
cost far less in fodder and cake than the older bullocks, which 
often give “a very small return in growth for the very large 
proportion of food used for maintenance.” We can well imagine 
that many farmers, harassed by the incessant increases of wages 
sanctioned by the Agricultural Wages Board, will be inclined to 
turn a deaf ear to the proposal on the ground that it involves an 
addition to the labour bill. Yet Mr. Mackenzie is undoubtedly 
right, and his policy would eventually pay the farmer, improve 
the labourer’s position, and benefit the country by assuring a 
larger supply of home-grown beef. He estimates, for example, 
that on two and a half acres eight calves would each put on 
125 pounds in weight in three months, giving a production of 
400 pounds per acre, or even more. He reminds the farmer that 
the cost of producing winter beef in the old extravagant way 
was extremely high, and that the breeder sometimes received no 
more for the prime beef than ho would have received for inferior 
beef, if the supply at a market happened to be in excess of the 
local demand. Mr. Mackenzie rejects the theory that the cattle 
benefit the land in proportion to the rich food which they con- 
sume. “ From the farmer’s point of view it is foolish in the 
extreme to put plant-food into the land through the cake-bill 
when it can be obtained much cheaper direct from the manure- 
merchant.’”’ Tho author blames wealthy landowners for setting 
a bad example to their tenants by producing “ wastefully fat 
brutes ”’ regardless of expense. 

The new methods involve greater care in the selection of 
stock for breeding and rearing. The many existing pedigree 
societies are doing good work, but Mr. Mackenzie insists that 
much more effort and method will be required before a general 
improvement in the cattle on English farms can be brought about. 
It is still the exception rather than the rule for a calf to be sold 
the auction-mart with any indication of the herd from 
which it comes. Thus the owner of a calf which, when fully 
grown, turns out to be a good milker cannot in nine cases out of 
ten trace its origin, or buy others of the same parentage. Mr. 
Mackenzie pleads earnestly for a better organization of the 
He admits that our pedigree cattle, for 


in 


industry in this respect. 
which Argentine and other foreign breeders cheerfully pay high 
prices, are very good, but he questions whether they are always 
the breeds that are most useful or profitable to the English 
farmer. What we need here, of course, is the ‘‘ dual-purpose ”’ 
beast, which is a good milker and which also yields good beef. 
The problem is to fix a standard at which breeders should aim. 
Mr. Mackenzie says very frankly that agricultural exports do 
not know enough about the subject as yet, since no one has done 
for cattle what the Rothamsted experiments, continued through 
many years, have done for arable land. He discusses the various 
well-known breeds, and Dr. Marshall contributes an instructive 
chapter on the physiology of cattle. But “it may almost be 
aid that there lies an absolutely new field for research ready to 
be worked by the expert in animal husbandry who wishes to 
select the best from among the cattle of this country.” Even 
the Shorthorn, to whose qualities Mr. Mackenzie pays admiring 

No one knows, for instance, 


tribute, is not fully understood. 


why a yellow-red Shorthorn cow is likely to yield more 
milk than a blood-red Shorthorn, nor why a roan_ bull 
is more highly valued than a red and white bull. Mr. 
Mackenzie’s book is all the more stimulating because he 


does not profess to deliver a final opinion on these or other | 


matters. He will have achieved his object if he can make 
farmers and landowners realize that our cattle industry, greatly 
as it has developed in the past two centuries, is only at the 


fay greater future. 


eshold of a 








| of the day stands 


LOUIS RAEMAEKERS.* 

Tis third volume reaches a higher level than the second, and 
in some ways excels even the first. It is not that Mr. Raemaekers 
bites deeper into the live man’s flesh for parchment, nor that 
the writing rankles more, for that would be impossible. But 
it is in those drawings which are not satiric, and which are 
inspired rather by a noble exaltation, thet the artist has sur- 
passed all that he has hitherto given us in this particular direc- 
tion.—It was the great pictorial qualities of these works that 
made Rodin exclaim: ‘ But these are not cartoons! They 
are projets de tableaur.”—This is notably so in the drawings of 
the English soldiers at the end of the volume, when the theme 
is the sheathing of the sword. Foremost among these is the 
splendid drawing «f the infantryman, his rifle and bayonet 
hung on a tree, holding the plough. It is not only that the 
idea is a fine one, but that the artist’s magnificent control over 
the resources of figure and landscape drawing enables him to 
construct a design which is monumental in its grandeur. The 
force and power of the body, well controlled by the will, are 
manifested by the grip of the hand on the plough, the perfect 
poise of the body, the Antaeus-like strongth of the legs rising 
from the earth. A fine drawing of a more symbolical kind is 
the one that shows a knight in armour sheathing his sword as he 
returas on his horse through a peaceful landscape, which recalls 
the richness and harmony of the backgrounds of Titian. This 
suggestion is carried farther in the two figures seated with their 
backs to us in the middle distance. Here the artist’s instinct 
has led him right when he draws the figures unclothed, for 
they are the eternal Adam and Eve for whom the earth shall 

bring forth its increase. 

Quite different in sentiment is the drawing—‘‘Ga marche 
mon vieux ’’—of the two French soldiers, meeting and exchanging 
their views. The two men stand balanced and contrasted with 
admirable art, and the expressions of the faces are drawn with 
complete penetration and sympathy. The artist’s old power of 
intense aud moving pathos is shown in the drawing of the Welsh 
prisoners, which those who have not spoken with men just 
released might think overd ne. When we consider Mr. 
Raemaekers’s artistic powers independently of the subjects, 
we cannot fail to be impressed by the drawing of German 
prisoners in a dug-out, in which massed light and shade is dealt 
with in a masterly manner. Quite different is “The Kaiscr’s 
Eastern Dream,” in which a vast procession of soldiers with 
bands precedes the elephant bearing the Kaiser. Here we have 
an example of the artist’s marvellous power of drawing crowds. 
This work, too, is made wonderfully effective by a few touches 
of colour. 

The greater number of the drawings are satirical, and one of 
the best of these shows the autumn wind scattering crowns like 
withered leaves. The wretched monarchs as they leave the 
shelter of the woods are seized by the whirlwind and struggle 


| in a squalid group trying to clutch at their crowns. 


The first and last drawings in the book are figures of British 
soldiers, for whom it is obvious Mr. Raemaekers has a deep 
In the first the man who bore the heat and burden 
war-worn outwardly, but triumphant and 
happy. The last picture is different. Here with infinite 
tenderness the artist has drawn the crucifixion of the young 
Englishman, bidding us always remember that this is he by 
No words could be 


sympathy. 


whose death life was made possible for us. 
found more appropriate to place by the side of this moving 
design than those put there by the editor of the volume, 
the words spoken in London by Marshal Foch :— 

‘* Above all let us salute the glorious dead who sleep in the 
earth of France. Faithfully, piously, jealously, we shall guard 
them and keep their memory alive, because to us they are a 
testimony and a pledge. They fell in a foreign land—a far 
distant one for many of them—but they aftirmed that the 
peoples beyond the sea came to fight side by side with us in 
the defence of liberty and civilization. If our sons in the genera- 
tions to come should ever forget this, the dead will rise to recall 
to them this common duty.” 


BEN JONSON.T 
Tne latest accession to the “‘ English Men of Letters” series 
fills an important gap in a collection which was almost as 
It is true that 


remarkable for its omissions as its inclusions. 


Final 
Phe 
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Ben Jonson's position in English literature rests more upon 
his personality than upon his works ; his tragedies never attained 
widespread popularity, and even his comedies held the stage 
rather by reason of the opportunities they afforded for the 
virtuosity of the actor than by their intrinsic literary merits ; 
while modern research has shown that a vast amount of his 
prose, and not a few of his lyrical and epigrammatic efforts, 
do more credit to his taste and ability to translate classical 
and mediaeval authors into his own idiom than to his vital 
originality or powers of emotional expression. Like Lord 
Acton, he allowed his learning to usurp the place of his native 
talent ; his reading, like an excess of coal thrown on a struggling 
fire, choked the flame it was intended to stimulate. His writings 
have little of the Elizabethan colour and impetuosity and warm 
expansive humanity ; his verse is lacking in the tender dignity 
of Massinger, the pathes of Ford, the lyrical beauty of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, and of course will not bear comparison for a moment 
with the range and richness of Shakespeare. But his work, 
taken in the mass, is wholesome and manly; he might well 
regard it with satisfaction, even if, to modern eyes, it does not 
appear adequate to justify the place he held amongst his 
contemporaries. 

In the present volume Professor Smith has done full justice 
to Ben’s robust character without minimizing the grave faults 
which sometimes alienated his friends and brought him so often 
into misfortune, misery, and danger. His plays are analysed 
with much ability, and their peculiar qualities are admirably 
explained and illustrated with reference to the theory upon 
which they were constructed. We wonder, however, that 
Professor Smith has not made use of the comparison which 
must have suggested itself to his mind: a dramatist who writes 
plays upon a principle ; who publishes long prefaces to explain 
and defend that principle ; who, in one topical comedy, employs 
personages outside the action to comment upon the piece; 
whose dramatis personae are generally considered to be rather 
jdeas personified than men and women; who was a contro- 
versialist to his finger-tips; and who was prone to exhibit, 
perhaps a little too often, a modest consciousness of his own 
excellence: such a dramatist has surely a twentieth-century 
parallel with whom a comparative study might have been made 
hLoth interesting and illuminative. So, too, Ben’s activities 
ii the production of masques, upon which Professor Smith 
very justly lays strong emphasis, and his difficulties with Inigo 
Jones over the relative importance of author and mechanist, 
might have been enlivened by modern instances drawn from the 
development of the revue. The critic's point of view is, in fact, 
too exclusively that of the scholar and the man of letters; 
his style is constricted, and he allows himself too often to use 
words and constructions not understanded of the general; 
Lut he has an enthusiasm for his subject, he has spared no pains 
over the details, and if he does not succeed in making his hero 
attractive, he makes him at least imposing. Insight and 
accuracy are the chief essentials in a short account of Ben Jonson, 
and Professor Smith possesses both; his book is a valuable 
addition to the excellent series to which it belongs. 





FICTION. 
PRELUDE.* 
Tom Hveues was thirty-four when he wrote Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays. Like so many other modern authors of stories of 
Public School life, Mr. Beverley Nichols wrote his novel imme- 
diately after leaving ‘* Martinsell ’—the real name is disclosed 
by the alias as well as by internal evidence. But that is almost 
the only point of contact between him and them. For Prelude 
marks a reaction against the fashionable formula adopted by 
those who depict our Public Schools as homes of Philistinism 
and immorality, where individuality and * self-expression ’’ are 
stifled. The spirit of the book is well revealed in the words 
of the hero in his last letter from the trenches: ‘Some day— 
if | come out of this all right (and I mean to if I can)—I want to 
try to write a schoolbook about Martinsell. It sha’n’t be about 
games, it shall just be frightfully enthusiastic, frightfully 
romantic—and perhaps a bit sentimental.”’ Prelude is all that. 
and a good deal more. It is no glorification of the Public School 
system, many of the faults of which are clearly recognized. 
Paul Trevelyan was an exceptional boy—artistic, precocious, 
romantic—who had a “ perfectly beastly time ’’ when he first 
went to Martinsell. Yet when he left he loved it too well to 
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criticize it. “It had given him courage, it had made him a 
gentleman, it had made him laugh at his former self.” Above 
all, it had enriched his life with the most wonderful friendshiy:s 
that had ever been; and his best friend of all was a “ blood.” 
The story is a brilliant exposition of the doctrines laid down in 
one of the earlier chapters, which we make no excuse for quoting : 
“A public school is a place of paradox. It is a hothed of 
romance, a desert of materialism. In it the angels and the 
brutes flourish together: all that is stupid and base, all that js 
lofty and ideal, are there for your choosing. It is yours to open 
its gates or yours to wait for ever outside. It can be heaven and 
it can be hell; and worse, it can be suburban. . . Every 
schoolbook that has been written during the last few years has 
talked of nothing but games, games, games—a school, we are 
told, is a mixture of vicious young barbarians whose minds are 
bent on nothing but fifteens and house matches, through which 
crowd of undesirables the pale intellectual escorts his soul with 
difficulty, being lucky if he ever gets through it with a soul at all. 
This idea is as false as it is uninteresting. It is true that for 
the first terms, as Paul was to discover to his sorrow, games wera 
considered the touchstone of intelligence, almost of decency, 
but after that a boy gets from a public school what he brings 
to it. . . « School is not necessarily an athletic desert, nor 
an orgy of vice, although it can be either. So, as a matter of fact, 
can any community. It is a pilgrimage—one enters its gates 
alone, shy, empty-handed, or afraid, and one comes out laughing, 
shouting, and with glad eyes, the centre of a group of friends : 
with one’s arms full of the flowers of five great years.” 
For this result the author gives full credit to the genius loci, the 
aura of * Martinsell,” the magic of the Wiltshire downs, already 
familiar in the beautiful verses of the most original of the war 
poets of the school—the late Captain Sorley. But he does not 
forget the masters, and whether his portraits are drawn from the 
quick or not, his satire is never bitter and his praise is generous 
yet discriminating. Paul, we are assured by his creator, is 
an imaginary character, and his drawbacks are counterbalanced 
by three powerful assets—the charm of candour, an adorable 
mother, and a brief but meteoric success as a runner. But the 
element of improbability does not detract from the soundness 
of the author's contention that if a boy can do something — 
no matter what it is—at school, he will sooner or later come into 
his own. Or, as he puts it in another passage, a boy can become 
a hero by other means than athleticism. Of al! the counter- 
blasts to The Loom of Youth, this is the most eloquent and 
effective, and all the more so for not being a frontal counter- 
attack, though it carries the war into the enemy's country with 
the utmost vigour, and is informed by a sense of humour in 
which the realistic critics of the Public School system are woefully 
lacking. And it has the additional attraction of a remarkable 
charm of style and an intimate acquaintance with modernist 
literature. 





READABLE Novets.—Peter’s Predicament. By Florence 
Scannell. (Heath Cranton. 6s. net.)—This is a story of some 
people who habitually wasted their time amusing themselves 
before the war, and who required a violent shock to show them 
that there was something more than society and sport to be got 
out of life. It is gracefully written, but the reader will have more 
than a suspicion that the whole dramatis personae will relapse 
into their old ways as soon as they forget the series of events 
which overtook the world between 1914-18. It is to be hoped, 
however, that the Super Tax will so impoverish them that they 
will be unable to return to their former entertainments.— 
Seven Journeys. By Dorota Flatau. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—A story of reincarnations. The different circumstances 
in which the hero and heroine encounter each other through 
the ages are ingeniously devised. 
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Memories of the Months. Sixth Series. By Sir Herbert 
Maxwell. (E. Arnold. 10s. 6d. net.)—We are glad to see a new 
selection from Sir Herbert Maxwell's note-books. He 
keenly interested in wild nature, sport, and history that his 
observations and reminiscences are always readable. The 
notes are arranged according to the calendar, but the author 
holds himself free to turn from wild swans to the leek, and again 
to heraldry, or from the question ‘* Who was St. Enoch ?’—the 
modern Glasgow corruption of St. Thenew, mother of St. Kenti- 
gern or Mungo—to a consideration of the food of otters. In the 
course of a little essay on the char he tells us how excited he was 
at the discovery of some char in a Highland loch, having forgotten 
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that he himself had sent them there from a hatchery. It is 
a charming book to dip into, like its five predecessors, 


National Guilds and the State. By S. G. Hobson. (Bell. 
12s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Hobson is an amiable visionary who strives 
hard in this book, as in others, to adjust his dreams to the stern 
The idea of recciving wages for work done seems 





facts of life. 
to give him positive pain, but his attempt to formulate a practical 
alternative is a sad failure, though it is veiled in obscure terms. 
We are glad to find that Mr. Hobson condemns Bolshevism as an 
ecenomie failure, and that he cannot accept Mr. Cole’s, rival 
Guild scheme. ‘The poor capitalist or skilled manager, after 
being deprived of his property, is to be submitted to industrial 
conscription, for the “liberal principle” “justifies resort to 
compulsion where there is non-compliance with the assignment of 
functions in the public int« If Mr. Hobson will think out 
this “ principle,” he will find that it sanctions all that any 
Russian or Prussian despot or West Indian slave-owner ever did. 
Still, the capitalist will be heartened when he finds that Mr. 


at? 


re 


Hobson, in expropriating his factory, proposes to compensate 


him with ‘exactly what we should lose in time and labour in | 


constructing a similar factory,” for that would now mean two or 
three times as much as the factory cost before the war. 


Partl. (Allenand Unwin. 3s. 6d. net. 
from the Austrian standpoint, are 


¢ 
A 


Austrian Red Book. 
The ovigins of the war, 
unveiled in thi 
translated into indifferent English and printed at the National 
Printing Office, Vienna. The documents raage from July 2nd 
to July 23rd, 1914. Count Berchtold was the chief advocate of 
with Serbia. The late Count hand, 
¢ hard to make his frivolous colleagues rea! 
policy, and urged them to try diplomacy, 


collection of Austrian diplomatic documents, 


wal Tisza, on the other 





strov ze the danger 
of an aggressive 


especially with a view to a Bulgarian alliance. 


Emperor's promise of full support to Austria on July 5th, 1914, 





The January number of the American Oxonian, published 
quarterly by Mr. W. W. Thayer at Concord, New Hampshire, 
for the American Rhodes Scholars, is devoted to the experiences 
of the hundred and fifty-five American officers and men who 
spent last summer term at Oxford. Their adjutant, Captain 
Homer L. Bruce of Texas, himself a Rhodes Scholar, says that 
“each and every one of them received a new idea of what she 
[Great Britain] stands for and were more convinced than ever 
before that one of the prime factors for insuring the peace of 
the world will be found in a closer understanding between the 
United States and Creat Britain.”” The Americans worked hard 
and played hard. Their baseball team—the first that Oxford 
has had, but not, we hope, the last—defeated all comers. 


The Trial of H. H. Crippen. Edited by Filson Young, 
(Edinburgh: Hodge. 10s. 6d.)—The volume of the 
“ Notable Trials” series contains a full report of the trial of 
Dr. Crippen in October, 1910, for murdering his wife, with a 
lengthy Introduction by Mr. Filson Young. No murder in our 
time has excited so much attention as this. The editor develops 
the theory that the case illustrated “ the dual nature of human 


new 


| character and the mystery in virtue of which acts of great moral 


)| 


| 


obliquity may march with conduct above the ordinary standards.” 
It is difficult, however, to see any peculiar merit in the conduct 
of Dr. Crippen before or after he committed an atrocious crime 


The Story of the 2/4th Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light 
Infantry. By Captain G. K. (Oxford: Bla 
7s. 6d. net.)—Captain Rose's history of his battalion is a 
of lucidity ; the maps and photographs are excellent, and the 
book is well printed. The for 
the historian of the late war; the author, indeed, has to say 


” 


Rose. ckwell, 


3 1 
1odc) 


battalion is too small a unit 


| a good deal about the 184th Brigade and the 61st Division, 


But the German | 


and his expressed opinion that Austria’s action against Nerbia | 


‘must not be delayed,” were decisive. 
content with a vague promise that Austria would not annex any 


substantial part of Serbia. The documents show in detail how 


the Austrian Foreign Office prepared for the issue of the ulti- 


Count Tisza had to be | 


matum of July 23rd, 1914,and how the breach with Italy dated 
from the moment when Austria’s dastardly plot against Serbia | 
became known in Rome. 
My Second Country. By Robert Dell. (Lane. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
The more I know of the French people,” says Mr. Dell in his 
Preface, “the fonder I become of them.” Yet his book is a 


bitter indictment of France, her people and her institutions, 
uch as might have been penned by a German propagandist 
in We 
leceived by the title in 
ote, if he knew the old couplet : — 

Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 

But—why did you kick me downstairs ? ” 
The fact is that Mr. Dell is an extreme Socialist, who can see 
nothing good in any bourgeois State. Although he admits that 
the French “‘ proletariat ” *“a minority in a country of 
property owners,’ he would upset the whole structure of French 
We know nothing of 


imagine that the French reader who is 


o expecting a friendly criticism would 


Berlin. can 


4 


it, 





is 


society for the sake of that minority. 


Mr. Dell except that, when he was Paris correspondent of the 


in which the battalion was incorporated, to make his narrative 
clear. The battalion went to France in May, 1916, saw tho 
fatiguing end of the battle of the Somme and the pursuit, 
and took part in the battle of Arras and the hard fighting in 
the Salient in 1917. 1t was almost destroyed in the German 
offensive of March, 1918, 
Fayet; only fifty men returned. 
the Lys through the summer. 


of Cambrai. 


was in the front line nea: 
However, the battalion was 
The 


Captain Rose has done 


when it 
re-formed and fought 
Armistice found it east 
k admirably. 


x 


on 


his wor 


Three Spe eches of Adolphe Thiers. With Introduction by A. J. 
(Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. net.) 


peeches of 1867 on the Balance cf 


Grant and Doris Gunnell. 
This volume contains two s 
| Power as contrasted with t 
| the Roman question, and an account of the origin of the Franco- 
| Prussian War, given before a Committee of Inquiry in 1871. 
M. Thiers was a very able man, and his views on foreign policy 
It is well to remember that 


he doctrine of nationalities and on 


are still widely shared in France. 
in 1867 he was advocating a close understanding with Great 
Britain for the maintenance of peace in Europe. In this respect 
he was a true prophet. The speeches have been translated and 
edited with great care. 


An historical document of much interest in connexion with 
the revolt of the American colonies has been exhumed from the 
City archives and printed in facsimile by the Library Committee 
It * A Letter from the Committee of 


Is 


| of the Corporation. 


Manel r Gu an, he was expelled from France in May, | the Association of New York to the Lord Mayor and Corpora- 


1918, for sending * reports of what took place in a confidential 
Committee in regard to the Austrian peace feelers of 1917 

quote from Lord Robert Cecil’s statement in reply to a 
Mr. Dell at all events has 


we 


question in the House of Commons. 


his revenge in this unpleasant book. 

The new Bulletin (6s.) of the London School of Oviental Studies 
contirms the belief that the School is destined to do a great 
work fov Oriental s holarship. Sir George Grierson contributes 


article on * The Popular Literature of 


1 as a continuation of his erudite study 


a long and interesting 


Northern India,’ as wel 


of “Indo-Aryan Vernaculars.”” Professor Giles continues 
his examination of that early Christian relic, the Nestorian | 
monument at Sian-fu. Mr. Edimondston Scott’s essay on 


* The Basque Declension”’ shows that the mysterious language 


of the Western Pyrenees is akin to Santali, Mundari, and other 


avglutinative languages of the Munda or Kolarian family of 


Bengal. How or why migrants came from Lower Bengal to 
Western Europe, to survive only among the Basques, is an 
insoluble problem. 


de 


tion of the City of London, 5th May, 1775.” As the intro- 
the City was strongly opposed to 
Government's and The 
York, who banded themselves together after 


| ductory essay reminds us, 

the 
| citizens of New 
| the skirmish at Lexington, naturally, therefore, besought the 


tactless American policy. 


harsh 


sympathy and assistance of their kinsmen in “the capital 
| of the British Empire.” Their letter recites their grievances, 


and shows that, though they would not submit to taxation 


by they had no immediate intention 


authority of Parliament, 


of seceding. The long list of signatories begins with Isaa 
Low, John Jay —afterwerds eminent among American states- 
men —Francis Lewis, John Alsop, and Philip Livingston—on 
of the founders of Columbia University. The f imile is 
admirably executed and can be read with ease. 

Our Italian Front. Painted by Martin Hardie. Described by 
Warner Allen.—The 4 Front. Painted by W. 'T. Wood. 
Described by A. J. Mann. (Slack. 25s. net cach These 
two attractive and wdlable books deserve a word cf 
mendation. Mr. Warner Allen’s chapters on the astonishing 
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warfare in the high Alps and round Lake Garda are of great 
interest, and Mr. Hardie’s pictures pleasantly recall familiar 
scenes. Mr. Wood's Salonika pictures have the charm of 
novelty ; some of them, especially the sunsets on wild and 
rugged hills, are curiously fascinating. Mr. Mann’s notes of 
his experiences, in Albania as well as in Macedonia, contain 
some interesting details. 


Works or Rererence.—Dod’s Parliamentary Companion for 
1920 (Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, 6s. net), in its ninety-sixth 
edition, is as accurate and indispensable as ever. The new 
matter includes some account of the League of Nations.—— 
Debrett’s House of Commons and the Judicial Bench, 1920, edited 
by A. G. M. Hesilrige (Dean, 21s. net), is another invaluable 
book dealing more fully with the same theme.——The Catholic 
Directory, 1920 (Burns and Oates, 2s. 6d. net) is an exhaustive 
account of Roman Catholic activity in Great Britain. The 
section on the Roman Catholic population of the British Empire 
estimates the total for Great Britain as about two and a half 
millions, the total for Canada as 2,800,000, and the total for 
Australia as 996,000.——The British Dominions Year Book, 
1920, edited by FE. Salmon and J. Worsfeld (Eagle, Star, and 
British Dominions Insurance Company), contains some in- 
structive articles by Lord Milner, Mr. Clynes, and others on 
current topics, and a series of ingenious coloured maps illus- 
trating the Peace Treaties. 
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Poyaton (A. B.), Flosevli Graeci, cr 8vo........ (Oxford U niv, Press) net 7/6 
Public Speaking: Hints and Helps, cr 8vo ..(Liverpool Booksellers) net 2) 


Rathbun (J. B.), Ignition, Value Timing, and Automobile Electric Systems, 





a lbncin, RO TE CTT CPUC CRE CTO (G. Parker) net 6/6 
Raynor (fF. C.), Through Jewelled Windows, cr 8vo...... (Routledge) net 2/6 
Redlich (E. B.), An Introduction to Old Testament Study (Macmillan) net 6/0 
Robertson (P. W.) and Burleigh (D. H.), Qualitative Analysis in Theory ‘ 

SE I 5 6.500144 ben eeeehedee eecnteneceiel (Arnold) net 4/6 
St. Paul: his Life, 1 vs, and Christian Doctrine (Camb, Univ. Press) net 10/6 
St. Paul (Mother), Dona Christi, cr 8vo................ (Longmans) net 5/0 
Sandon (F.), Everyday Mathematics, cr 8vo..(Hodder & Stoughton) net 4/6 
Shanahan (&, W.), Animal Foodstuffs, 8vo.............. (Routledge) net 10/6 
Sieveking (L. de G.), Gladstone Bags and Marmalade....(C. Palmer) net 3/6 
Spender (H,), The Prime Minister, 8vo........ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 10/6 
Stead (F. R.), Bankers’ Advances, 8V0O.......ccccccccceces (Pitman) net 6/0 
Steward (R.), Practical Hardy Fruit Culture. eRe Press) net 6/0 
Stone (D.), Eucharistic Sacrifice, cr 8vo...............- . Scott) net 3/6 
Text- Book of Inorganic Che mist?y (A), ed. by J, N. Friend, Vol. IX,, 

ke Mat Mca iC dee eta hhe dara tneaKenaemneces (Griffin) net 18/0 
Titterton (W. B.), London Scenes, cr 8VO........ccccceee (Melrose) net 8/6 
Turner (G, F.), Woman of the Picture, cr 8vo..(Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/0 
Turner (L ilian), A eee are (Books, Ltd.) net 60 
Webster (H.), Early European History................+. (Harrap) net 17/6 
Webster (1.), Medieval and Modern History, er 8vo........ (Harrap) net 10/6 
Wilmot- Buxton (E, M.), A Social History of England, cr 8vo..(Methuen) net 6/0 
Wilson (H. W.), Hush, or the Hydrophone Service, 8vo (Mills & Boon) net 8/6 
Wood (P.), Moses, the Founder of Preventive Medicine, cr 8vo (S.P.C.K.) net 4/p 
Woollard (E, G.) and Boxer (P. N.), Riverside London, 8vo..(Black) net 2/5 
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TILO - . LEUM 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OF 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT 8T.,W.1, COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. 





ROBINSON & CGLEAVER’S 
REAL IRISH 
TABLE NAPERY 
at Makers’  preces. 

Linen List 40P sent post free. 


ROBINSON & “CLEAVER Ltd. EELFAST 


The best value obtainable in Easy Chairs is Hamptons’ 


“DENBIGH” EASY CHAIR - £5 12s. 6d. 


stuffed all hair and covered with good quality Cretonne, 


HAMPTONS Pall Mall East, S.W. 1, 


and at Buenos Aires, 


PROPAGANDA. 


The Power of Suggestion. 





be ger 12 or propagate any td 


vy philanthropy ? 


Do you want io influence was 
or policy in cominerce, politics, 


To do so convincingly, expert si bill ts vequived, both as lo the form 
and the mode of procedure. 

lievation of new and arresting phases, illusivation from 
authoritative sources, discrimination in the angle of approach— 
these ave some of the vital faciors. To which musi be added 


prudence and, it may be, privacy. 

Advertisers, who ave experienced publicists, wit 
vecovd of successes, invile correspondence. Stricily confi 
An interview eee if desived.—Box 974, THE SPECLaror, 
London, W. 


h an exceptional 


lential. 





YOUR FUTURE SAVINGS. 


You may guarantee your savings 
to your family if you die and to 
yourself if you live by means of 
An ENDOWMENT POLICY. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
LTD. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, tmiten. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





TOTAL FUNDS £23,.318,162. 
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FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


OR SALE, Seurishing, good, first-class PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, seaside. 45 boarders paying high fecs. Receipts £5,500 per 
annum. Profits nearly €2,000. Excellent freehold premises and grounds, Suit 
Oxford or Cambridge graduate, Price £15,000, of which £9,000 can remain on 
mortgage. Principals or their solicitors only. —_FELIX, care of Steele’s Advertising 
Service, Ltd., Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, W.C. 2 





[,{LOURISHING GIRLS’ BC BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL 
for SALE, Co. Durhi iu. Apply Box 975, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 








Street, Strand, London, W.C 

‘UITE of FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET, comprising 
\ dining-room, 2 bedrooms (other bedrooms available), kitchen, bathroom, 
&e. Electric light. No attendance. Glorious sea view, aspect South. State 


period required and family,—* E, U.,” 1 Seaview Road, Melville Road, Falmouth, 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VAGANT AND WANTED. 
TNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


that the Senate will proceed to elect 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
Examination for the year 1920-21 in the 


EXAMINERS for the Matriculation 
following subj 3 

One each in (7) ENGLISH, (6) FRENCH, (¢) MODERN EUROPEAN HIS- 
TORY and ENGLISH HISTORY, (d) MATHEMATICS (ELE MENTARY and 
MORE ADVANCED), (e) GREEK, (f) ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, (4) 
ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. 


In each of these subjects, there are two Examiners, but one of 


except Greek, 


the present Examiners is in each case elicible and offers himself for re-election 
The Senate will also proceed to elect External Examiners for the First Examina- 
tion for Medical Degrees for the year 1920-21 In 
CHEMISTRY. PHYSICS. BIOLOGY. 
N.B.—Attention is drawn to the provision of Statute 124, whereby the Senate 
is required, if prac ticable, to appoint at least one Examiner who is not a Teacher 
of the Universit 
Particulars of the remuneration and duties can be obtaincd on applic: sion. 
Candidates must send in their names to the External Registrar, GEO. F. 
GOODCHILD, M.A,, B.Se., with any attestation of their qualitications 7 Pe 


1920, in respect of Matri- 
1920, in respect 
Examiner- 


ou or before Friday, March 12th, 
iips, and on or before Saturday, March 27th, 


Medical Examinerships, (Lnvelopes should be marked “* 





iaiy think des 
culation Examit 
First 





of the 


~ J 

it is particularly desired by the Senate that no application of any kind be 

to its individual Members. 

are submitted, three copies at least of each should be sent, 

Oviginal testimonials should not be forwarded in any case. If more than one 

Examinership is Bh gro for, a separate complete application, with copies of 

testimonials, if any, must be forwarded in respect of each, Neo special form 
ipplication is necessary, 

C hivers ity of London. 

South Ke veton, 
February, 1920, 


(NOUNTY 
q j 


made 
If testimonials 





oi 


s.W,. 


~I 





BOROUGH OF SOUTHPORT. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS. HEAD-MASTERSHI?. 


NEW SECONDARY 
“choo! invite applications for the position of 


The Governors of the above 

ttead-Master 
i¢ School will be commenced in temporary premises at the ‘ Woodlands,” 

Lord Street, pending the erection of a new School with accommodation for 500 

ys, which is to be proceeded with immediately on a site of 15 acres on the 
front. 

Commencing salary not less than £800 per annum. 

it is intended that the school shall be conducted as far as possible after the 
manner of a Public School for Day Boarders, for which purpose the new School 

ildings are being specially designed, and it is therefore desirable that candi- 
iates should have had some Public School experience. 

An Honours Deyzree of a British University will be looked for. 

rhe School will be grant-earning and be conducted under Articles of Govern- 
ment formulated in accordance with the Board of Education's Regulations. 
\pplications, endorsed ** Head-Master, Secondary School,”’ accompanied by 
»ples of three recent te wa yifials, should reach the undersigned on or before 

192 


Tuesday, March $th, 
WM. ALLANACH, 
Correspondent and Director of Education. 


Education Ojfic 
2 Church Street 
February 


{AMBRIDGESHIRE 
COUNTY 


Re juired. for next term, a TEACHER of BLOLOGY (man or woman),to take 
Botany and Zoology up to Scholarship standard. A knowledge of the Agricultural 
and Horticultural aspects of the subjects is desirable. Salary £200-£350, aceording 
to qualifications and experience, rising to £450. The school has a large garden, 
ore hard and green! romse, and good opportunities for research work are available.- 
For form of application apply EDUCATLON SECRETARY, County Hall, 
Cam bridge. 


7th Fet ruary, 


J NIVERSITY OF BRIS 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION: MEN'S DIVISION, 


, Southport, 
1920. 


EDUC, ‘ATION 
“SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


COMMITTEE 


4 
CAMBRIDGE AND CAMBRIDGE. 


1920. 


rou. 


SIX temporary ASSISTANT LECTURERS will be appointed for the Session 


1920-21 at salaries of £300 each. If admissions justify it, the appointments may 
be continued for the following Session 1921-2; and it is hoped that one or two at 
least may be continued permanently. 


trained Graduates with good teaching experience, Well- 
considered, 


to whom applications should be 


Applicants must be 
qualified women applicanta might bi 

Particulars from the REGISTRAR, 
not later than March 20th. 


Sinan UNIVERSITY 


addressed 


COLLEGE OF 





SOUTHAMPTON, 













DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 

Wanted, for the beginning of next t a, an ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
EDUC \TIO? \ (Woman), qualitied to give truction in needlework, handwork, 
and gencral method. A graduate in Sclence with some experience will be pre- 
ferred. The post may lead to a permanency. Salary for the term of about 10 
or 1L weeks, £7 Applications should be sent to the Regi-trar of the 
College not later than March 13th. Term begins April 19th 

D. KIDDLE, Registrar. 

AFTASTERS WANTED.—(1) P UBL IC SCHOOLS. Senior 
iVi Class Mod. Lanzuages, Science, English, General Form. (2) House 
Master for well-known school, (3) COLONIES. Maths., French, Euglish 
Salaries up t 4H res. (4) Many SENIOR and JUNIOR POSTS in Prep, and 
S dary. Sel s. Good salaries —FUTURE ea ASSOCIATION, 
M 3. Need a Wimberley, 53 Vic torla Street, S.W. 

AR PTANCHESTER CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, PENDLE- 
iV Bt RY.—-PROB \TIONE RS for three years’ training. Applicants 
must lave received a good general education. —Ap ply MATRON, 














MANCHESTER he we 

(} ¢+ e225 OF ECHNOLOGY. 

} APPOINTMENT OF A omuneae OF STUDIES. 

The Governing Body invites yey ape appointment as Director of Studies 
in the College of Technology, at a salary of £600 a year. 

The conditions of appointment and forms of application may be obtained from 
the REGISTRAR, College of Technology, Manchester. The last day for the 
Foray. dew of applications (which should be addressed to the Registrar) is Monday, 
8 arch 

Canv. assing members of the Governing Body, either directly or indirectly, wil 
disqualify a candidate, 


‘A LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS. 


Applications are invited for the post of HEAD-MASTER, which will become 
vacant at Easter. 

Candidates must be members of the Church of England and Graduaics of 
some University within the British Empire. 

Preference will be given to candidates under 40 years of age. 

The fixed stipend is £200 per annum, with a capitatiou fee of £3 10s, per annum 
and charge of a Boarding-House of about 80 boys. 

Applications for the post, with 18 copies of not more than four testimonials 
of recent date, should be forwarded by March 22nd to ** THE CLERK, Brewers’ 
Hall, Addle Street, E.C, 2,” from whom forms of application can be obtained. 


\ ANTED, for Summer Term only, in Preparatory School, 
OLD PUBLIC SCHOOL BOY, good at cricket, to take charge of Games 

and help Cricket Coaching. Some help with duty. y r aes —LBox 977, The 

Spect tor, 1 Wellington Street, Stra nd, _London, W.c, 

I ADY (B.A. Languages) desires post as PRIVATE SECRE: 
d cane rs Head of Firm. 


Shorthand and typing. Pr fc ra ably no t Lo ndob 








—Lox 978, The Spectator, 1 Welling ston Street, Stran nd 
{ ENTLEWOMAN (age 35) desires post as AS o1 
J IN CHARGE of PUBLIC SCHOOL 8: ye ge = Four years 
hospital nursing experience, Excellent re ferer ncees,— box 979, The Spectator, 


1 Wel lington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


W ANTED in a high-class P papanniany School ASSISTANT- 
MASTER for next term. Good French and cricket, Middle Form 
quired.—Box 980, The Spect 1 Wellington Street, 


subjects. ator, 


Strand, 


q\ NGLISH 

1, Wanted at 
essential, Initial sal: 
Elmwood, cry 


{AREERS AFTER 
/ date information 
GIRLS. Price 3s. i0d. 


Staie 


salary re 
London, 2. 


W.C. peat 


HIGH SCHOOL, 
E a HEAD-MISTRESS, 
le , With capitation fees, 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 
Hon, Degree. Good experience 
—Apply Miss CHARTLRS 


£250 





THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 
on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 
post free—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 


COMPANY, LIMITED, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. l. 
0 LBORER N EePtis 2% s 
Holborn Tube Station, 
Lewis Casson and Bruce Winston’s Season of Mat ines Daily at 2.30, 
This week, “ TROJAN WOMEN 
Next week, ts caNbrba.” March 8th, ‘‘ MEDEA.” 
‘LEGTURES, &o. 
y eee ee COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: The Rev. CANON TEMPLE, D.Litt 


Principal: Miss B. $. PHILLPOTTS, Litt.D., F.R.Hist.Soc., 0.B.0. 


Students = prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 
of London. rhere is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 
A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 a year for three years are otfere a 


26th-29th, 1920. Applica ations 





for competition at an examination to be held ae 2 
for entrance should be sent in before April 1 es 1920 
For Calendar and further particulars apply to 
__ the PRINCIPAL, \ W Westfield College, 





Hampstead, N.W. 3. 
YECOND CHURCH OF CHRIST SCIENTIST 
LONDON (106 PALACE GARDENS TERRACE, W. 2). 
A Branch Church of the Mother Church, 
in Boston, Mass., U.8.A., 


The First Church of Chriat Scientist 


announces 
A FREE LECTURE 
SCHAISTia xz SCIENC 
JOHN RANDALL DUNN, C.S.B., of St. Louis (Member of the Board of Lecture 
ship of The Mother Church, The First Church of Christ Scientist in Boston, Mass.) 
in the Metropolitan Music liall, Edgware Road. 


March 7th, 


SUNDAY, at 3.15 p.m. 
Doors open at 2.45 p.m. 


_LEGE, OXFORD 


\ ANCHESTER cot 
B Principal: Rev. L. P. JACKS, M.A., D.D., LL.D. 
SESSION | 1920-1921. 
Candidates for admission should send in their applications without delay to the 
Secretarie 
Scholars hips of £90 a year, Exhibitions iiaistr a year ffered for vom- 


petition annually to Un jergraduates for the Mi: 
Scholarships of £80 a year and Exhibitions of £60 a year offered for compe 

annually to Graduate Students for the Ministry 

held in Se tember next 


11100 




















rhe Examinati I 
Dr. Daniel Jones Bursary offered to Min rs for further period of ; 
Arlosh Scholarships £120 per annum open t t s for the Minis try Ww 
have graduated with tion at any Brit Irish Universit 
For further particulars apply to the PK INCI IP. AL, or to the Kev. Dr. GOW 
2 Gienloch Road, Hampste London, N.W 
} P, M. OLIVER, B.A an: Bi 
HENRY GOW, L.A D.D.) , 
| {RESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall Street, B.C, Z, i’ro- 
fessor FOSTER WATSON will deliver rse of lectures *MEN OF 
| BEFLECTION ”: Izaak Walton and Joho Don Sir Henry Wotton; Richard 
| Hooker; George Herbert, on Tuesday, March 2nd Wednesday, March 
Thursd ‘y, March 4th; Friday, March Sth, Lectures free and begin at 6 p.1 
| ‘TURES AT 153 BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W.—-Tuesday, 
ry M arch 2nd, at 8 p.m., THOMAS SMITH on “ Correspondence.” — Friday, 
at 3.30 pam, W. BR. LETHABY on “Towns and Civilisat 








March oth, 
Admissiva Iree. 
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MINHE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
introduces into human evolution a new principle—Discovery of the 
respiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses, It is Nature’s Secret of Vitality, and the 
Key to Health, Open-air Education, and Prevention of Consumption, Breathing 
becomes copious and easy, the voice full, and the walk buoyant. 
NASAL CONGESTION SPECIALLY TREATED, 
without need for operations, Delicate children improve quickly, 
Address Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, London, W, 1, 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
fPHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 
training extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics 
on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancinz, 
Heckey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c,—For prospectus apply Secretary, 


4 ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 

DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. President : 

Rt. Hon, Sir William Mather, LL.D. ; Chairman and Hon, Treasurer: Mr, C. G, 

Montefiore, M.A. ; See, : Mr, Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concern- 
ing Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E,. LAWRENCE, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY, Gardeniag for women, Extensive range glass- 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardoning. Full theoretical 
instruction. Botany by Ii.3c. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beeckeepias, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus appl; PRINCIPALS, 


{ARDENING for WOMEN at ILEDEN COLLEGE 
, (removed from UDIMORE to a more extensive property), Healthy 
outdoor life, with practical, comprehensive training. Entries any date. Non- 
residents also received, Ha‘f-Term begins Ist March.—Prospectus of RIDLEY 
PEAKE, Kingstone, near Canterbury. 
c 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND GOLLEGES. 


{ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
J SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is suany, dry, 
aml bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils, 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shad tend 
to the butiding up of chiracter and the formation of gool habits. 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle, 


BrveewurRy PARK, 
GOUDHURST, KENT, 





A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS ON PUBLIC SCHOOL LINES, 
» 


lead-Mistress: Miss D, FP. HUNTER, B.Se., Lond, 





Board and Tuition, 60 Guineas a Term, 


TRedgebury Park is situate! 280 feet above sea level, in the most beantiful 
part of Kent. The historic mansion, with playing fields and Park of over 20) 
acres, provides all the surroundings of a delightful home, 

The Head-Mistress is assisted by a highly qualified and experienced sta‘, 

‘Yhe Church Education Corporation, which established sandecotes and Uplands 
Svitools nearly 20 years ago, has founded Redgebury with the definite view of 
training the pupils under heal Conditions for their future responsibilities. 


rprupor HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT, 
FOUNDED = 1859. 






Principals (Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A. Loadon. 

mneipals (Miss VIOLET M. FLELD. 

THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident only.) 

House stands in 100 acres of grount, LL miles from Lon lon. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


TNHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


THELSTAN, SHORNCLIFFE ROAD, FOLKESTONE. — 
HOME SCHOOL for Daughters of Centlemen., Every advantage for 

Music, Art, Languages, Physical Culture, Any Examinations prepared for,— 
Principals, ‘The Misses SMITH, 


{I I G H F I E L D, 


OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal——Miss WALLIS, : 
pe? Private Resideatial School for Girls, Tele,: “ Watford 6165," _ 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
A FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal: Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin, Thorough education on modern lines, 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities, if required, 
seautitul situation overlooking the bay, Good garden, Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing, 


wt EDMUND and LADY ELTON contidently Recommend 
, “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSED.  Deligitful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abrowl. Resident trainel Nurse. — Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea.—For ius. Prospectus, apply Principal Miss Wiltshier, 








FEXHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—NSchool for Girls from 10 to 19 


Thorough general cducation, with great attention to health. 


years, 
New Domestic 


Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages, 
Science branch for girls over 18, 
Prep. for Exams, Principal, Miss L. ©. DODD. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— 
e Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up to the age of 19. 
Pupils prepared jor University Scholarships. Spacious and well-equipped 
school buildings, with good pliying grounds.--For prospectus apply Head-Mistress, 
{ INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
d qnpamneaansue 
This Te m ends Apoil 15th, 
Prospectus on application to Miss FP. M. Ss. BACHELOR 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott, 


Nie MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
‘e 


Prospectus en application to Miss ALICE J, ROB'NSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham Coilege (Historicet Tripos) and of the Marta Grey feaining College, 


FOREIGN. . 


(Oxf. Tons.), 


{WIETZERLAND, LAUSANNE, “VILLA BIENVENUE.” 
. First-class Boarding School fer finishing Girls. Highly recommended. 


rhorough education, Languages, Musie, ete. Summer and Winter Sports. 


Escort froma Loudon,—For prospectus and particulars write to Principals, Mmes, 
RULER, 


Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket, | 








— 


4\DUCATION in SWITZERLAND.— Ist-class Boarding Schoo} 
4 for Elder Girls, LES ALLIERES, LAUSANNE, Thorough generat educy 
tion, modern languages, music, painting, needlework. Vine situation, comt: rtabls 
house. Tennis court. Escort from London.—For illus. Pros. apply to Principy' 


{ WITZERLAND.— Cyrano, Ouchy, Lausanne.— First-class 
Boarding School for Girls, Thorough education, Sports. Highest 
recommendations. Illus. Pros, from PRINCIPAL, eis 


JARIS.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for a few ELDER 

4 GIRLS, French language, literature and history. Music, art, domesti: 
subjects, fencing, sightseeing, onera, &c, Comfortable flat, warmed throughout 
by central heat.— Mile, CAZAU X, 97 rue de Longchamp. Par's, , 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Ago 17$ to Ist. 


Special Entry No Nomination required.-—Fuli particulars with copies 
of examination papers on application to JAMES GLEVF, “ Royal Navy Hose.” 
21 Old Bond Street, Lonion, W. 1. Z ; 


N AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R, AND MERCHANT SERVICE, 
Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 end 4 months. Frees, £100 
2, Nominations to Royal Naval College, DPartmeuth, Early ‘ 


applications 
should be made, 
Apply Messrs, DEVITT & MOORE Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, £.C, 3, 


FINONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINA. 

TION on the 8th, 9th, and 10th of June, 1920, One Scholarship of 
£100 p.a., one of £80 p.a., and one of £40 p.a., and not exceeding six Foundation 
Scholarships entitling to exemption from payment of the Tuition Fee will be 
offered for competition, Also the Low Scholarship of £50 p.a., open to sons 
of persons who are or have been in any of the various services under the Hritish 
Government in India.—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY to the 
HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge, 


I ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
_ Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet abovs 
sea, facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING ciass for NAVAL CADETS, 
ao ____ Head-Master, H, V, PLUM, M.A. _ 
| RIGHTON COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION will be 
held on June Ist and 2nd, to elect to SCHOLARSHIPS varying in 
value from £60 to £45 a year,—Full particulars on application to the IMLAD- 
MASTER. ——__ 3 “s fe 
R AD FIELD COLLE G E, 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXTIIBITION$ 
ranging from 90 to 20 Guineas, open to boys under 15 on September 20th, 1920, 
will be held on May 27th and 28th at Bradfield.—Entry forms can be obtained 
from th: HEAD-MASTER, Bradticld College, Berks. 
| OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some TWELVE OPEN SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS, Senior and Junior, value from £99 a year downwards, will b>» 
awarded by EXAMINATION beginning March 2nd, 192). Boys examined at 
Rossall and in London.—Apply, TILE BUKSAR, Rossall, Fleetwoo.1. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
pane. -Recent Successes gained by Pupils of 
Mr. P. UW. L. EVANS, M.A, 

RESPONSIONS, LITTLE-GO, MATRICULATION, 52. 
ARMY, including Ist and 2nd place on the Woolwich List, 36, 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Koad Lournemouth, 
ATUDENTS ACME CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 
POSTAL COURSES BY EXPERIENCED TUTORS FOR ALL 
EXAMINATIONS, 
Apply, H. W. RATSIN, B.Se. (London Uniy.), 
Road, Bournemouth, 
4 LOCUTLON, Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
Bd swill forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers and Ladies. 446 Strand! (West End), W.C.2 
FEXULTION AT BROADSTAIRS.—MR. A. H. DAVIS, M.A., 
formerly Classical Scholar, Trinity College, Cambridge, will be able, 
after Easter, to receive a small number of RESIDENT PUPILS to prepare 
for Universities, &e¢.—Address, THE SCHOOL, Malvern Link. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 









Freshfield, 55 Christchurch 





SICHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
Ne) respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of theic 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 


of fees, &e,) to 

Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Fducational Agents, who are largely responsible for ths 
teaching statfs of the most important schoola, and thus abls 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices —158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1.) Telephone—1135 Museum, 


—Ccuoo.s FOR BOYS AND 
kK TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 
Messra. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledze of the BES? 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to ALD PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION, 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be givea 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, EC, 4, 
Telephone : 5058 Central. 


oo 


GIRLS. 





MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING AND CO. 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. Tel., Regent 4926, 
ISTANYT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
jn Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Famitics, 
NO CHAKGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
THHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal- 
istic and Secretarial work. Course trom any date. Excellent introductions vivon, 


] ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading 
* charged, Good short stories required, 2.000-5,000 words. ‘ 
Serials from about 80,009 words, Where criticism is required a small fe is 
Authors’ MSS, typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Strect, 
Common: Tonton, B.C, 4 “ ie aoe 
fp ,YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Examination Papers, 

Letters, Circulars, Testimonials, General Copying, Duplicating, &«— 
J. TRIMNELL, 8 Moira Terrace, Carditf, 


“- 
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r NY PEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 

Tuckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2 (Ground Floor), T.N. Gerrard 6179. 
yrewriting, Shorthand, Duplicating, French (acquired abroad during 6 years’ 
7 sidence in Paris—t niversity certificate), 


ry PEWRITING.—Neatly, promptly, ‘accurate sly. by small 


expert staff, 18. 2d. per 1,000 words, carbons 2d. per 1,000, paper and 
tage ‘actuded. crecy and prompt return of MSS. guaranteed. THE 
RDE VY TYPEW RITING AGENCY, 49 Strover Street, Gillingham, Kent, 
TOURS. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Algeria, Tunisia, Fairyland of 


Spring Flowers, “Garden of Allah,” March 19th, 33° days, 98 gns. 
dain and Tangier, April 27th, 30 days, 129 gus.—Miss BISHOP, 159 Auckland 
Road, London, S.E. 19. 

HOTELS, HYDROS, So. 


residents enjoy Hotel 
Beautiful position on West 
Resident Physician (M.D.), 


7 BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO 
A Comforts with the Advantages of a Hydro. 
at over yoking Bay and Pines, Masseur: Masseuse: 
Telep.: 341. 

EARLSWOOD IN 
SURREY, 

OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL, ATTENDANTS, 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING, 

VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFT- 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX, 

ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
RECREATION, BUAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS, 

‘rms apply to H. HOWARD, Seeretary, 
11-16 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4, 


R°%4* STITUTION, 





and t 


Yor particulars 
box 163, 


GPO, 


ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


S* 


This Registered Hospital is picasantly situated in 113 acres of park and 


FOR MENTAL DISEASES, NORTHAMPTON, 
For THE UPPER AND MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY, 
President —The Right Hon, The EARL SPENCER, K.@, 


pleasure grounds. 
Voluntary Boarders as well as certified paticuts of both sexes 
for treatment. 
Private rooms with special 
grounds can be arranged. 
The Hospital has a branch ¢ 
¥ 


are recciy ed | 


attendants in the Hospital or in Villas in the 
at - lishment at 
IOULTON PARK, 
Hospital, one ‘re there is a farin of 507 
milk, and other farm produce, 


two miles from the acres, Which supplies 
the Hospital with meat, 
BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL, LLANFAIRFECHAN, NN. 
THE SEASIDE HOUSE OF 3ST. ANDREW'S HOSPITAL 
situated in a Park of 331 acres, close to the Sea, and in the midst of the 
scenery in North Wales, 
Patients or Boarders may visit this branch for long or short periods, 
can have, if they prefer it, Private Rooms in Villas in the Park. 
For Terms and Further Particulars apply to the MEDICAL 
TENDENT, St. Andrew's Hospital, Northampton, Telephone 


WALES 
is beautifully 
finest 


and 


SUPERIN- 
No. 56, 


| ESIDENTIAL COUNTRY HOME FOR INVALIDS who | 


grounds, | 


in extensive 
Under fully-trained and 
can be received, 


require Nursing Attention, Well-cquipped house 
Near station (80 minutes from London). Fees moderate, 
qualified supervision, No case of mental or contagious disease 


Tilustrated prospectus on — ition, —Box 976, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C, 2. 
MISCELLANZOUS. 
ws MEMORIAL tablets in Bronze and 3rass. 
J. W. SINGER and SONS (Ltd.) (established 1352), Effingham 
House, Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
Studios and Works :—FRUME, Somerset. 
] ESIDENT PATIENTS. —ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
! scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 


TIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
A. V. STOREY, 
W.C.2, 


PRIVATE PA‘ 
Post free on application to Mr. 
Assocn., Ltd,, 22 Craven 8t., Trafalgar Sq., 


YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Motto, or other ideas incorporated, Artistic and original work 
Specimens sent free—HENRY B. WARD, 65 Mortimer Strect, 
1, 


Country, Seaside—who receive 


invalids, Convalescents, &c.), 

Genera! Manager, Medical, &c., 

| AVE 
Crest, 


from £2 2s, 
Loudon, 


AY 


WwW. 


rir aC IAL TE ETH (OL D) ~ BOUGHT.— Highest Value 
assured, Up to 7s, per tooth saad on Vulcanite, 12s, on Silver, 158. on 
on Piatinutn, Cash or offer by return, Ii offer not accepte “d, poreel 
post fr Best prices pald for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise) Satisfaction | guaranteed by the reliable firm, 

5. C JANN & co., 69A Mar ar! ket Street, Manchester, Estd. 


( LD ARTIFIC LAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
" wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs, BROWNING, cl ud of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
P Treturn or offer made,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Strect, London, Estd, 100 years, 


O° KROACHES — exterminated with BLATTIS, 

CIENTIFIC RI MEDY invented and guaranteed by I. Howarth, 
ehold, Used in War Hospitals, Tins Ls, ¢ 
471 C rookest noore Road, She “ithe ‘id, 


CAPITALISTS.— Mesera. 
, KINGSTON- 
available 





1850. 








Suyplicd by order tothe Roval Hou sd., 
“s. Cd. 


. 5s,, post fr e.—HOW AR rHs, 


INVESTORS SMALL 
BALL, BUTLER, and SHARE BROKERS 
ON- THAME 5. Free advice Investments, State amount 
and a selected list of Securitic forwarded, 


(QUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 


ro and 


& CO., STOCK 
given on 
3 will be 





4 LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (par up), £500 000, 
; thereon. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Piace, Strand, W.C. 2. 
] 4 abo..t 150 licensed Inns; take £1 Shares; 5 per cent. paid regularly 
for 20 years.—PEOPLE’S REFRESUMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD., 


PURCHASES KEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 
EFORM ED INNS.—Ask for DESCRIPTIVE L IST of | 
193 Regent Street, W.1, 


Twelve 
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The 
LONDON SCHOOL 


JOURNALISM 


LTD. 


110 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 1. 


Patrons :— 


The Rt, Hon, the VISCOUNT NORTHCLIFFE, 
The Rt, Hon, the VISCOUNT BURNHAM, 
The Rt. Hon, the LORD BEAVERBROOK., 

The Rt. Hon. the LORD RIDDELL, 
The Rt. Hon, SIR HENRY DALZIEL, Bt, 
SIR ARTHUR PEARSON, Bt. 

SIR GEORGE SUTTON, Bt. 

SIR WM. ROBERTSON NICOLE, M.A., LL.D. 
SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, M.A., Litt.D, 
SIR CHARLES STARMER, 

CECIL HARMSWORTRH, Esy., MP, 


J. MANSFIELD, 


F, Esq. 
National Union of 


(President of the Journalists, 1918-19), 


Director of Studies :— 
Mr, MAX PEMBERTON, 

HE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
has been founded as a centre for the pro- 
fessional instruction of young writers who 

are desirous of adopting Journalism or Story 
Writing as a definite vocation. 

HE School provides two Courses of Instruc- 
tion; one in practical Journalism, one in 
Story Writing. Both Courses are given 

entirely by correspondence, and the instruction 
is under the personal direction of Mr. Max 
Pemberton, who has secured the collaboration of 
many brilliant contributors and assistants. 

The training will thus be of a very thorough and practical 
and every endeavour will be made to ascertain the 
direction of each student’s natur: al abilities, in 
y be chosen. 


limited, in view of 


degree and the 
order that the most appropriate feld of literature ma 


The number of students being necessarily 
the individual character of the instruction, applications for 
enrolment can only be accepted from those who show some 
aptitude for Journalism or Authorship. Applicants may send 
a specimen Ms, for Mr. Pemberton’s criticism, in which case 
a small reading fee is charged. 


The certificate of the School will, at 
Course, be granted to those students whose 


the termination of the 
work and progress 


justify that distinction. 
Contributors to the Courses : —- 
SIR W. ROBER odd NICOLT, M.A., LL.D, 
(Editor “* British We * Bookman,” etec,), 
SIR ARTHUR QUILI . R-COUE H, M.A., Litt.D 
(King Edward VII. Professor of English Lit rature, Cambridge) 
Mr. HAROLD CHILD. Mr. W. B. MAXWELL. 
Mr, DION CLAYTON CALTHROP, 
Mr. CHARLES GARVICE. Mr. J, M. BULLOCH, 
Mr, CHARLES SPENSER SARLE, 
Mr, ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, Mr, HAMILTON FYFE, 
Mr, NEWMAN FLOWER, Mr. PETT RIDGE. 
Mr. BARRY PAIN, Mr. S. J, PRYOR. 
Mrs, W. K, CLIFFORD, Miss MARY BILLINGTON, 


Instruction 
a complete 
4 ON of 


Full information regarding the School's Courses of 
is given in the Prospectus, which also contaits 
Synopsis of the Lessons comprising each Course. A 


Prospectus may be had upon application. 


student 


The fee for each Course is moderate and inclusive. ‘The 
ial causes 


is not required to attend lectures or classes, but in spe 
the instruction may be supplemented by personal interviews. 


irnalism, or 
should by 


London School of Tor 
fromk enquirers, 


tus of th 


from st 


he Prospe 
whether 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


110 GREAT RUSSELL ST., LONDON, we. L 


Telephone No, :—Muse i574 


All applieations for t 
other communications, 
addresscd to 


wdents o1 


erelary, 
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EMINENTLY PRACTICAI, 
ABSOLUTELY INDISPENSABLE 





AMUN GAR MMM OT 


THE BLINDED SOLDIERS 
FUTURE. 


By SIR ARTHUR PEARSON. 


HAVE been thinking how truly remarkable is the sympathy 
] which the public has shown towards the case of the soldiers 

blinded in the War. It is never really easy to realise a 
condition beyond our experience. But the least imaginative 
people seem to have an instinctive idea of what loss of sight means. 
It may be due a little to partial experience—to the diiiicultics 
everyone has felt of finding his way in a dark room, of walking 
even over familiar country when everything is in blackness, and 
of the tediousness of wakeful hours in the night. 

Blindness which comes to aged people, whose work perhaps is ? " . ™ ’ 
done, whose interests and activities are already limited, is still - ee edited by the Originator 
one of the heaviest of all personal calamities. In the case of our or t oe ovement known throughout the 
blinded soldiers, none are old ; the majority are in the prime of = world as ‘“* The Children’s Era,” should be in the 
— —_ pres r aoe oe nae gate “ >! capes plete : hands of all Ministers, Social Workers, Paren ts, 

hose who now nothing of the w as lig 
transforms it, of things or people as they appear. But these Guardians, Day and Sunday School Teachers, ete, 
“2 young men had their vision and lost it, as the mountaineer. looking 
: down on the coloured landscape, may find himself suddenly 
enveloped in fog, and shut out from the beauty about him. For 
them the way through life must ever be in this gloom, while the 
people about them remain in the sunshine. 

The heart of a blinded man must cry out for this lost joy. for 
his lost Independence, for his lost power to do things. Thus it 
falls to us to find for him quickly a way to regain activity and 
self-reliance, to develop every faculty that will help the mind to 
picture the unseen. We cannot restore the joys of sight, but 
we can remove the tragedy of idle brooding, in the darkness, 
over an empty life. 

What has made the future bright for these blinded soldiers, 
in spite of the darkness in which they live, is a determination to 
regard the loss of sight merely as a handicap which they exert 
themselves constantly to lighten. Tho moment they accept the 
inevitable, and begin to see what can be done in spite of it, they 
become cheerful. When these men first come to see me at St. 
Dunstan's, we begin at once to look forward. We start, as it 
were, with the prospect of a flourishing little poultry-farm, or a 
snug shop where, to the astonishment of the neighbourhood, 
boots are being repaired by a blind cobbler. This blind cobbler, 
as we see him, will be able to do pretty well everything for him- 
self, dress himself, of course, take his place at table like anyone 
else, find his way easily about his house and outside with proper 
caution. Instead of the ordinary newspapers or books to glance 
through, he will read with his fingers books and newspapers 
printed in Braille, a system by which also he will make notes and 
keep accounts for his own reference, and write to his blind friends. 
To other people he will write on a typewriter that he owns. In 
his shop he will handle practically the samo tools as any sighted 
cobbler, and, perhaps, having to take extra care, do even better 
work. For recreation, the theatres cam still be enjoyed, though 
3 ina new way, and concerts perhaps more than before ; our cobbler 
= can dance and join in a game of chess, draughts, dominoes or 
: cards (special ones marked with Braille dots), he can swim and 
a he can row. 

4 The hopeless blind man b that efficient cobbler (if cobbler 
he chooses to be instead of selecting some other occupation of 
? several in which blind men may excel) in the course of a year or 
- a little more at St. Dunstan’s. To equip himself in the class- 
rooms and workshops is his part of the contract ; to see that the 
typewriter and all that ts needed for his shop duly materialise 








Now on Sale 


Makers of To-morrow 
Edited by T. VIVIAN-REES 
The HANDBOOK of the 
CHILDREN’S ERA 


(Beautifully illustrated.) 
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The book touches and illumines every phase 
of young life. The physical, mental, moral, 
religious, ‘recreational, and social aspects of children 
are brilliantly dealt with by many of the most 
eminent living experts, and an earnest, practical 
attempt is made to show how “the new mind 
and the new earth ” may be attained. 


UNIQUE IN SCOPE 
AND TREATMENT 


Sold at cost price by all Newsagents and Booksellers. 
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1s. 6d. in Paper Covers. 2s. 6d. in Cloth Covers. 
Or post free direct from the Publishers, 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 57-59 Ludgate Hill, London, B.C. 4 


WILL YOU 
HELP THE 


CHURCH ARMY. 


Our HUTS and TENTS are sstill 
serving the ARMIES OF OCCU- 
PATION, whilst 


AFTER-WAR AID 
is now being given by many 
Branches, helping DISABLED and 
DISCHARGED MEN to re-establish 
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f . for us to attend - t Over ~ thowend of tasse winded cottiees themselves, and easing distress and 
: lave passed throug’ . Dunstan’s, and have been set up in some _-—.. Ss ae 1 
§ occupation at which, apart from their pensions, they are now difficulty wherever found. 
== earning a living. Some hundreds of them have married since 
-. they lost their sight and have children—children they have never T H E N E E D i Ss G RR E A T. 
3 een, but whom they know by magic of lov doubt, but als 
r= seen, bu m they kn y mag ove no doubt, but also Che , 
=| ques crossed “* Barclays, a/c Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, DD, 
i= by the ways In which the blind learn to see without sight. Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, WA, 
B St. Dunstan’s is still full, indeed almost as busy as ever. On = = 








” 
Mi 


the heels of the men blinded on the battlefield, there are coming — - ; 
to us those others whom blindness has overtaken gradually - | 66 INNOCENT AND su FFERING” 
(23,000 men were discharged from the Army with seriously damaged the Babi dY Child 
sight). That is one reason why the work is not yet nearing an — t wz neers “Ch itd ener g ; we — 
end. Another reason is that we are dealing with a great number in the pathetic es Wary Cf 
of difficult cases. The men who were physically fit passed through === THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
their period of re-education in an astonishingly short time ; others Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. 4 Deacon, 
prod Rc dhogd erate Bese el - ee of pe Esq., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283, Harrow Road, W. 

able hb nd shops an 0 oultry-farms for men who 
have completed their training, and who might otherwise make aeaees REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 
room for others. a es saints 
nuh tao ante os onesie grate ot eligi hen as Gemene ee 

( J UJ rg J cos tev thing has so tremend- 7 
ously increased. It costa double what it once did to provide M nee. ld Paar owing :. Ad pape , oe HODGE 
for our guests, aud there is the same difficulty to face when it oe ea secre a 

q N i i Street, W. i NE) Ww Sale comme. 

comes to setting them up in the home industries which they my ONE ovclock nn = Rarding Jomicctagmealeneemdambeainmanag ss 


have learned in our workshops. MARCH Ist.—VALUABLE SILVER and JEWELLERY, inctuding a very 
fine CHARLES II. CUP and COVER, engraved in the Chinese taste, 1682, the 
ARTHUR PEARSON, 


a of F, F. Urquhart, Esq., M.A., and an important NECKL ACB of 
Chairman, Blinded Soldiers and Sailors Care Committee, 2 


ne Orient Pearis, the property of Miss L. B. Walker. 
All subscriptions or donations should be addressed to me or 


MARCH 2xp and 8Rp.—ENGRAVINGS, inclu ting MEZZOTINTS and 
. SPORTING PRINS, some in colours, also OLL PAINTINGS, by mae of 
to the Treasurer, 8t. Dunstan’s, Regent’s Park, London, N.W. 1. 
(Registered under the War Charities Act 1916.) 





the English School, including the property of Sir Heury Malet, Bart,, D.8.0 
MAROH 47TH and 5TH.—VALUABLE PRINTED BOOKS and II LUMON- 
ATED and other MANUSCRIPTS, including presentation coples of various 
Authors from the KROWFANT LIBRARY, 
Iilustrated catalogues with 5 plates (four in colours) may be had, price 2s. aL 
Bach Sale may be viewed two days prior, Catalogues may be had. 
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FLEET STREET AND 
DOWNING STREET 
By KENNEDY JONES 


q A Study of the Rise and Growth of the Daily Newspaper and 
the Influence it exercises on the Political Life of the Nation. 








CONTENTS 








PROLOGUE 

SECTION I. Tue Datity Paper, 1695-1855 
Primal Elements of the Daily Paper 
The News Instinct 
The Government and the Press 
Birth of the Fourth Estate 
John Wilkes on Economy 
Genesis of Hansard 
The Official Shorthand Writer 
Parliamentary Press Reporting 
End of the Days of Persecution 
Flect Street in the Doldrums 
Demand for Political Journalism 


SECTION If. Tur Mro-Vicrorian Periop 
The New Ferment 
Concerning the Evening Paper 
Neglect of General News 
Woman’s Rising Influence 
Downing Street and the Papers 
Bridging the Gulf 
The Fashoda Incident ; What caine of it 
Power of the Permanent Official 


SECTION IIf. Tur Mopern Newsparer 
George Newnes’ Great Discovery 

Arrival of W. T. Stead 

Significance of Big Circulation 

My Early Experiences in Journalism 
London’s First Halfpenny Morning Paper 
Correct Appearance essential to Success 
Evening Journalism 


1894 
Our Original Scheme 
1896 


An Imperial Awakening 

The Empire’s Solidarity 

The Personal Note in Journalism 
The Sincerest Flattery 





Daily Mail Developments 
Paris Edition of the Daily Mail 
The Work Behind the Scenes 


SECTION IV. Business or FLeet Srrpet 
Calling of Journalism 
Salaries and Insecurity of Tenure 
Inside a Newspaper Office 
What Sells a Newspaper 
Terminology of Fleet Street 
Meaning of Circulation 
Story of Advertising 
The First Advertisement 
Classified Small Advertisements 


SECTION YV. Woman 1x JourRNALISM 
Enter the Pictorial Dail) 
The Power of Publicity 
Court of Criminal Appeal 
German Menace 
The Absent-Minded Beggar 


SECTION VI. Tur Times Newsparex 
Romance of Printing House Square 
The Parnell Letter and its Finale 
How We Bought the Times 


SECTION VII. Psycuo.tocy or JourRNALISM 
The Man in the Street 
Views of the Visionaries 
Freedom of the Press 
Bribery of the Press 
Barons of the Press 
My View of the Press 
The Pekin Massacre 
Parasites of Journalism 
Future of the Daily Press 
Westminster and Fleet Street 


EPILOGUE 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO. 
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OWNING THE 
BOOKS 
OF THE DAY 


Subscribers for ‘The ‘Times Book Club's 
Guaranteed Library Service practically own all 
the books of the day. 

They send for any book in circulation and receive 
it at the first demand—specially bought, if need 
be, for their reading. They need never take the 
“next best,” but always read the book nearest their 
heart. They neither cumber their shelves nor 
deplete their funds by buying the books that they 
must read on publication ; yet they possess these 
books at the moment of their need. ‘The con- 
siderable majority of books which are read once 
and not again, pass through their hands. They 
select as permanent possessions the works that 
will be life-long friends. How ‘The ‘Times Book 
Club keeps its promises is shown by the following 
extracts from 


WHAT SUBSCRIBERS SAY OF 


OGhe Cines Book Club's 
GUARANTEED SUBSCRIPTION 


(Printed by Permission). 


*T joined last August and have never 
before had such satisfaction from any 
library (and I have tried most). Your 
Guaranteed System is very nearly perfect, 
and I have recommended it to many 
people.” 

“I consider The Times Library to be 
the best I have ever subscribed to, and 
should like to thank you for the promptness 
with which all orders have been executed, 
and the general attention I have received.” 

* T always recommend ‘The Times Book 
Club ; it is undoubtedly the best Library.” 

“We were very pleased indeed last 
winter at always getting the books men- 
tioned on our lists. No other Library has 
satisfied us like yours.”’ 

* You pleased me very much with your 
last batch. I didn’t really think you could 
be so prompt. I was only telling a friend 
of mine yesterday that all you said in 
advertising your Club in The Times was 
truth and nothing but the truth.” 





Guaranteed Subscription: £5 per annum for 
three volumes at a time. Ordinary Subscription 
the best Library service in the Kingdom except 
The Times k Club’s Guaranteed Service 
{2 12s. per annum for three volumes. 


~ 


By 0 





Fuller Particulars on application. 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 
AND CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 








380 Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 





THE NELSON 
POPULAR LIBRARIES 


Books you like to handle 
and books you like to read. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


2/- net NOVELS 


HEAD WINDS JAMES B. Coxrnor LY, 
FOND ADVENTURES Maurice Hewrerr, 
WILDFIRE ZANE Grey, 


RODERICK HUDSON 
THE ETERNAL CITY 
THE STOOPING LADY 


Henry J AMES, 
Hay Caine, 
Mavrice Hewrr7 T. 


THE PRODIGAL SON Hawn Carxr, 

MR. JUSTICE RAFFLES E. W. Horxeyg, 
1/6 net NOVELS 

HOW COULD YOU, JEAN? Ereanor H. Brarerp, 


F. 
Harrier T. C 


DR. CLAUDIUS 
JANET OF THE DUNES CK, 
DONOVAN PASHA Sir Ginpert Parerr, 
THE LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR C.N.&A. M. Wittiamsoy, 
SANT’ ILARIO F. 
WEE MACGREEGOR J. J. 
A CASTLE IN BOHEMIA 


EDINBURGH 
Non-Fiction Library 2/6. ne 


FROM CAPE TO CAIRO E. 
REMINISCENCES OF LADY DOROTHY NEVILL. 

RECREATIONSOF AN HiSTORIAN Gceorce Treveryay 
IN THE COUNTRY OF JESUS MATILDE SErao. 
POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY GARDEN. Dray Hots. 
ROUND THE WORLD ON A WHEEL. J. Fosrer Frasrr. 
ASTRONOMY FOR AMATEURS. Cc. 
WITH KITCHENER TO KHARTUM. G. 


MARION CkKAWrForp, 


)MST¢ 


MARION Crawrorp, 
Bet, 


Davip Wuirrbiw, 


S. Greoan, 


I LAMMARION, 


W. 


STEVENS. 





NELSON BOOKS 
MERIT HAS MADE THEM FAMOUS 





PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 


THE EPIC of SEMIRAMIS, QUEEN of BABYLON. 


By ROWBOTHAM, THE MODERN HOME®. 
THE MARRIAGE MARKET OF BanyLoy, 
THE TOWER OF BABEL, 

THE BANQUET IN THE PALACE OF SEMIRAMIS, 
THE FALL OF BABYLON, 

and G, FOYLE, LTD., 121 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2 


Scencs in the Epic: 


Ww. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALS. 


Joun WHELDON & CO. live the largest stock in the country of Books 
in all Pepariments of Scicnee and Natural History, also Transactions and 
Journals of Learned Societies, &c., in sets, runs, and single voluines or numbers, 
LIBRARIES OR SMALL PARCELS PURCHASED. 
SPECIAL CATALOGUES:—Lotanical, Zoological, Ornithological, Lotom* 
logieal, Geological, Chemical, Agricultural, Gardening, &c., 2d. each, post ites, 


38 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Telephone: Gerrard 1412. 
JUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. Catalogue now Ready.— 
§ Write for my new Catalogue, just issued, containing a grand selection 
ot Books of all branches of Literature. Books to suit all tastes. New in conc 
as first published, and now offered at Bargain Prices. A grand op} 
for bookbuyers. Post free on re yuest.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder Boos 
seller, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 1. 


FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality and Design, 


Wom. SPRIGGS & C2.,r1¢., 238-241 Tottenham Courthd.,.¥.! 
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w. J. LOCKE’S 


NEW NOVEL 


THE HOUSE OF 
BALTAZAR 


7s. net. 





ond Large Edition in the Press. 


OTHER NEW NOVELS 
THE PREVENTIVE MAN 


By G. V. McFADDEN. 7s. net 
SHUTTERED DOORS 
By Mrs. WILLIAM HICKS BEACH. 7s, net. 


SUNSHINE IN UNDERWOOD 


By JESSIE CHAMPION. 7s. net. 





TALES RETAILED OF 
CELEBRITIES 


By Sir WARREN HASTINGS D'OYLY. 7s. 6d. net. 
Sir W. Hastings D’Oyly, who has spent a great many years 
in the Indian Civil Service, retails in this volume a series of 
amusing stories of men and things. Always bright and witty, 
he makes what he has seen and heard live again for us, and 
the book forms an admirable anecdotic history of life in India 
luring the latter part of last century. 


THE UNSOLVED RIDDLE OF 
SOCIAL JUSTICE 


By Professor STEPHEN LEACOCK, Ph.D., 
Author of * Essays and Literary Studies,” &e. 
8+o. 5s. net. 


Lit.D., 


Crown 


The point of view taken by the author leads towards the 
conclusion that the safety of the future lies in a progressive 
movement of social control alleviating at least the misery it 
cannot obliterate, and based upon the broad general principle 
} 


of equality of opportunity, and a fair start. [Ready nex! week 


THE IDOLATRY OF SCIENCE 


By the Hon. STEPHEN COLERIDGE, Author of “ Vivi- 
section,”’ ** Memories,”” &e. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

In this book Mr. Coleridge claims it as an axiom that conduct 
is the supreme consideration in human affairs, and that inas- 
much as science has no connection with conduct, the study 


of it can confer but little benefit upon mankind. 


ESSENTIALS IN ART 


By Professor OSVALD SIREN, Ph.D. 
numerous Illustrations. 
Professor Osvald Sirén, of Stockholm, is one of the few 
present-day art critics who have attained a world-wide reputa- 
tion, and it may therefore be confidently predicted that this 





Demy 8vo. With 
12s. Gd. net. 


new volume will be much read and discussed in artistic circles. 


JOHN ZOFFANY, R.A.: HIS LIFE 
AND WORKS 


By LADY VICTORIA MANNERS and Dr. G. C. WIL- 
LIAMSON. With Ilustrations in Colour, 
Photogravure, and Half-tone. Limited to 
7s. net, 


numerous 


Demy 8vo. 
500 copies. 47 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, 
VIGO ST. W. 1, 


| By CONRAD CATO, Author of “ The Navy in Mesopotamia.” 


Constable 


THE NEW 
GERMANY 


By GEORGE YOUNG 


With the text—elsewhere unobtainable—of the German 














| Constitution. 


“From first-hand knowledge an authoritative and interesting account of the 
jndustrial and economic movements that followed the cataclysm of 1918,""— 
Morning Post, “An excellent and knowledgeable account.”—Sunday Times. 

Ss, net, 





ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. 


By JAMES I. OSBORNE, “An excellent monograph, . . . A most 
admirable exposition of a character of singular and beautiful integrity. . 
Mr. Osborne respects Clough too much to over-praise him— and I, Mr, Osborne.” 

-Affable Hawk in The New Statesman, ‘ A very carciul and interesting piece 
of work,”—W, L, Courtney in The Daily Telegraph. 83s, bd. net, 





THE BOLSHEVIK ADVENTURE. 


By JOHN POLLOCK, “ Well written. . . . We recommend our readers 
to study it, and form their own opinion upon its facts,”—Church Family News- 
paper, “* Most vividly written,”—Oxrford Magazine, 7s. Gd, net, 





R.A.M.C. AND THE GREAT WAR. 


An official account of the work of the Royal Army 
Medical Corps. 


By Lrt.-Con, F. 8, BRERETON,R.A.M.C. “ Of outstanding interest . . . vivid 
Athenwum, “A piece of first-rate historic al writing.’’—~ 
With Maps, 14s, net, 





and impressive.” 
Manchester Guardian, 


ROMANCE OF THE BATTLE-LINE 


An historical 
73. 6d, ne 





IN FRANCE, By J, FE, C. BODLEY, Author of * France,” 


guide to the invaded regions, 


THE NAVY EVERYWHERE. 





“ This is the 
excellent tale.”"—Times Literary 
Maps, 10s, 6d, net, 


book we wanted,”—Observer, “A quit 


Supplement, 


PASTEUR. 


By RENE VALLERY RADOT, With an Introduction by the late Sir WILLIAM 
OsLeR, Bart, ‘‘A classic of scientific biography."’"—-Suturday Review, The 
translation of M, Vallery Radot’s admirable biography is a book every English- 


speaking admirer of Pasteur will desire to possess, 10s, 6d. net 


SIR VICTOR HORSLEY. 


Rv STEPHEN PAGET, “ It could not have been better written.” 
Gazette, “So valuable, so convincing, so vitally defined, 





Westminster 
Mr. Paget 
has never had an equal as a medical biographer, and here he has excelled himself.”* 


Observer, 1s, net, 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Ry NESTA H. WEBSTER. Lorp SypENHAM in The Times stated that the 
Labour Leader,” 21s, neb 





bouk “should be in the hands of ever 


HENRY V. 


By R. B. MOWAT, Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. A new volume 

| in Constable's Kings and Queens Series. “ This clear and vivid chronicle.” The 
Globe, “A splendid study of England's greatest warrior king.””—Country Life, 
10s, 6d, new 


Illustrated, 








10-12 ORANGE STREET LONDON W.C, 2 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S LIST 





Now Ready. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


REALITIES OF WAR 


By PHILIP GIBBS 


G, This is not an account of campaigns, but a summary of 
the war, cause and effect, which has had to await the dis- 
appearance of the Censorship before publication. 

@, For praise or blame, this book must create an intense sensation. 


A BRAZILIAN MYSTIC 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. Royal 8vo. 15s. net. 


CHANCE AND CHANGE IN CHINA 


By A. S. ROE. Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 


SOUTH 1914-1917 
By Sir ERNEST SHACKLETON, C.V.O. 
Royal 8vo. 
‘One of the finest stories in the world.’’—Observer. 


SEVEN MEN sy MAX BEERBOHM. 


‘Max at his best.’’—Odserver. 


THE HAPPY BRIDE 
Poems by F. TENNYSON-JESSE. 
Crown 4to. 


~NEW NOVELS. 
A WOMAN NAMED SMITH 


By M. C. OEMLER. 7s. 6d. net. 
N.B.—THE BUTTERFLY MAN, by the same author, is now 
available in a cheap edition. 4s. net. 


GOLD AND IRON 3, yjosErH HERGESHEIMER, 
Author of “ The Three Black Pennys.” 7s. net. 
‘*Masterly and interesting.’’—Observer. 


Recently Published. 


253. net. 


7s. net, 


Boards. 6s. net. 

















ELI OF THE DOWNS C.M. A. PEAKE 7s. 
JEWISH CHILDREN SHALOM ALEICHEM 65. 
LEGEND CLEMENCE DANE 6s. 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET W.C. 2. 








The fame and circulation of ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine" are now, 
at the end of a century, higher than at any other period—a record 
unique in literary history. 


“BLACKWOOD” 


For MARCH Contains: 
Vienna 1815 : Versailles 1919, By Artuur Pace. 
The Odyssey of Brig X. By Frank H. Suaw. 
Irish Realities. By Ianortvs. 
Follow the Little Pictures! Chaps. XVI.-XXI. 
By ALAN GRAHAM. 
From the Outposts. Njoya of Bamun. 
By Captain 8. E. M. Sroparr. 
The Little Adventure. Being the Story of the Russian Relief 
Force. —X.-Xll. 
By Gripert SINGLETON Gates, 46th R.F., R.R.F. 
Bubb Dodington. By Cuarites W HIBLEY. 
The Anchorite’s Story. By C. A. Krxcain, C.V.O. 
Before the Union: Grattan’s Parliament. By J. A. Srrauan. 
Musings without Method— 


The Kaiser's Trial—A Figurehead for Germany—The 
Criminais—"* The Brilliant Amateur ’—Our Russian Impollcy—Salvation 
by Trade—Mr. Balfour upen Principle—Morals cr Practice ?—The 
Formula of Liberty—Principle our Buckler—Mr. Asquith’s Versatility— 
Mr. George and Natlonalisation. 


List of War 


Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have ‘“* Blackwood's 
agazine"’ sent b t monthly from the Publishing Office, 45 George 
reet, Edinburgh, for 30s, yearly. 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. MARCH, 1920. 
NOVISSIMA VERBA, III, By Freperio Harrison, D.C.L. 
ERMANY'S ECONOMICAL COLLAPSE, By Roxnert Crozer Lone, 
EFOKE THE WORLD-WAR, _ By the late ALEXANDER ISWOLSKY. 
E BRITISH PROTECTORATE be EGYPT. 
By Sir MaLcomm MciInwratrsa, K.0.M.G. 
GLIMPSES OF THE RUSSIAN THEATRE. By JouN PoLLocKk, 
THE SITUATION IN THE FAR EAST, By Ronert Macuray, 
THE HESITATION OF AMERICA. _ By HoLrorp KNioeut. 

HE PSYCHOLOGY OF MYSTICISM. By Emite Bourrowx. 

BRITISH INTERESTS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. By H. CHARLES Woops, 
THE GIRL-PAGELN ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE, By WINleRED BRYHER, 
HIGH BIRTH-RATES AND LOW LIVES. By W. L. Gaon, 

A DUBLOUS LICENCE IN FICTION. Hd H. M. Pac. 

THE RKCONSTRKUCTION OF BELGIUM. By Junius M. Price, 
INSURANCE AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT, UL, By Sir Cyr Jackson, 
CONSTANTINOPLE AND INDIA, By Y. 


LONDON: GHAPMAN AND HALL, Ltd. 











NATIONAL 
REVIEW 


EDITED BY L. J. MAXSE 


March 1920 


Episodes of the Month 
‘ It Might Have Been” By the Hon. James M. Becx 
Industry and Production By Sir Vincenr Carragp 
The Ideal of the Ilusionists 
By Lieut.-Colonel Barrp Surri, D,S.0, 
Anthony Trollope By H. C. Binoy 
A Word for the Sea-birds By Dr. WaLrer E. Cottiyce 
Method in Defence—not Megalomania 
By Lieut.-Colonel D. Forsrer, C.M.G., D.S.0., RE, 
The Decay of Spiritual Interest in School Work 
By C. H. P. Mayo 
By Convoy 





Some Convoy Experiences 
Hindrances to Housing By the CounreEss or SeLzorne 
Shearing the Wolf By Dr. Fitzceraup Ler 
Could the Great War have been Prevented ? 

By L. J. Maxsz 


net 


— 


THE ROMAN 
MISCHIEF-MAKER 


Her Teaching and Practice 


BY 
HUGH E,. M. STUTFIELD 


HIS book, as its title indicates, deals from a 
purely unsectarian standpoint with the Roman 
Church as a disintegrating factor in domestic, civic, 
and international affairs, a fomenter of strife in the 
nation and the home. Special emphasis is laid on 
the hostility shown by the Church to the Allies during 
the War, and the evidence of its mischievous activities 
is set forth in detail. 


Price 7s. 6d. net 


NATIONAL REVIEW OFFICE 
43 Duke Street, St. James's, London, S.W.1 


Price 3s. 








THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE COALITION. By Sir Ernest E. Wiz, K.C., MP. 
VIENNA AND THE STATE OF CENTRAL EUROPE. 
By Lieut.-Colonel Sir Samuel Hoare, Bart., C.M.G., MP. 
How THE NEXT WAR WILL BE Fouwnr. 
By Major-General Sir George Aston, K.C.B. 
FaRMING PaRTNERSHIPS IN FRANCE. By the Right Hon. Lord Ernie, M.V.0. 
NATIONALISATION ? By J. A. Rh. Marriott, MP. 
WuaT DID SHAKESPEARE WRITE ? By Gordon Grosse. 
Batza0’8 SHORT STORIES. By Sir Frederick Wedmore. 
KicHaRD JEFFEKIES AND THE UNKNOWN GoD. 
By the Hon. Gilbert Coleridge. 
Memories OF THE Hovse or Lorps. 
By Alfred Harrison (late Chief Clerk in the House of Lords). 
Some EXpreRtcNcEs OF EUROPEAN BOLSHEVISM. 
By the Rev. R. Courtier-Foreter. 
By John Pollock. 
By Sir Francis Piggott. 
"By F, Sefton Delmer. 


Tue BALTIC STATES AND THE BOLSHEVIKS. 

THe EX-KAISER AND His OFFICERS 

INNER HISTORY OF THE GERMAN REVOLUTION. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF OX¥ORD AND THB NaTION. vid) 
By F. J. Lys (Provost of Worcester College, 0, . 

A STREAM: A PHILOSOPHY AND AN ILLUSTRATION. By Morton Luce, 


Price 48. ; postage 4d. Annual Subscription 488., post _ 
London: CONSLABLE & COMPANY, Lrp., 10 & 12, Orange Street, W.0. *- 
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CATHERINE 
GLADSTONE 


By her Daughter, MRS. DREW. 





Third Impression. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 

“ The impression left upon the reader 
of this memoir does not quickly fade. 
One feels that the world is richer for 
such women, and for their memory.” 

—Observer. 

“Itis impossible not to be fascinated 
by the picture Mrs. Drew paints of her 
mother.” —Evening Standard. 

“ English womanhood at its noblest.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 
READY 4 MARCH. 

The Scientific Formation of Opinion 
LOOKING FORWARD: Mass Education 
Through Publicity 

By CHARLES F. HIGHAM, MP., Author of 
“ Scientific Distribution.” 12s. 6d. net. 
THE MOTOR CYCLE CATECHISM 
By J._S. BREE, Author of the “ Motor 
Cate chism * Ts. 6d. net, 


NISBET & CO., LD, 3 22 Berners a W. 1 


THE 


ROUND TABLE 


Commonwealth. 

















A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the British C 


Leading Contents for March. 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE, THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 
AND THE UNITED STATES. 
INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL CO-OPERATION. 
THE GROWING RESPONSIBILITY OF L4BOUR. 
PROBLEMS Of EUROPE: THE PARIS CONFERENCE 


AND AFTER. 

REVOLUTION AND COUNTER-REVOLUTION IN 
RUSSIA. 

TANGiER : A STUDY IN INTERNATIONALISATION. 


“ India,’’ ‘‘ Canada," 


Also Articles from 
“ New Zealand.” 


“ Australia,” 


“United Kingdom,” 

“ South Afrca,”’ and 

Price 5s. per copy, or 20s. per annum, post free to any address 
within the Empire. 

MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


ON SALB. 





No, 4 


THE 


ENGLISHMAN 


The NATIONALIST Weekly 


Tat TRUTH ABOUT THE CAILLAUX TRIAL 
Gop’s Country. (II.) 

Henry VIII. By Joseph Clayton. 
THE GREAT UNREST By W. R. Trrrerton. 


Politics, Foreign News, Short Stories, Literary and Dramatic 
Criticism, Sport, etc. 


Post free 6$d. 





By No. 97. 


Price 6d. 


To be obtained from your newsagent, or from 
THE ENGLISHMAN, 
3 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 





MACMILLAN’S LIST 
Life of 
William Booth, 


the Founder of the Salvation Army. 


By HAROLD BEGBIE. With three Photogravures and 
numerous other Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vols, 8vo. 
£2 2s. net. 

The Daily Telegraph : ‘‘ These letters form but a part, though 
a part which will thrill the heart of every reader who has loved 
and been loved, of the life history of the great apostle to the 
underworld.” 

The Times: “‘ Mr. Begbie’s book will be welcomed widely 
as the good thing which it undeniably is—a book frankly written 
and free from prejudice or exaggeration. There is no need 
to dwell on the absorbing interest of its subject for all students 
of the religious life and the social problems and progress of the 
last ninety years.” 

The Sunday Times: ‘ The book is full of interest, and pro- 
duces an effective portrait of the General. ... It needed ail 
of two large volumes to tell adequately the life-story of such 
a man.” 


Through Deserts and Oases of 


Central Asia. 
By Miss ELLA SYKES, I'.R.G.S., Author of “ Through 
Persia on a Side-Saddle,” etc., and Brigadier-General Sir 
PERCY SYKES, K.C.LE., C.B., C.M.G, Author of “A 
History of Persia,’’ etc. With Illustrations and Maps 
Svo. 2ts. net. 


The Handbook of Cyprus. 
Eighth Issue. Edited by HARRY CHARLES LUKE, 
B.Litt., M.A., Commissioner of Famagusta, Author of 
“The City of Dancing Dervishes,”’ etc., and DOUGLAS 
JAMES JARDINE, O.B.E., M.A., Secretary to the Ad- 
ministration, Somaliland Protectorate. With Frontispiece 
and Map. Crown 8vo. 12s. net. 





FIFTEENTH THOUS SAND. 
The Economic Consequences of 
the Peace. 


By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES, C.B. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


The American Army in the 


European Conflict. 
By Colonel DE CHAMBRUN and Captain DE 
MARENCHES. With Maps. 8vo. 138s. net. 


An Introduction to Old Testa- 


ment Study. For Teachers and Students. 
By the Rev. E. BASIL REDLICH, M.A., Director of 
Religious Education, Wakefield Diocese. With Foreword 
by the DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Tut DEAN OF WESTMINSTER writes: ‘‘ I have great pleasure 
in warmly commending it to the attentive study of those in 
whose behalf he has laboured with whole-hearted industry, 
and with real enthusiasm during the scanty leisure of his official 
duties.” 


Implication and Linear Inference. 

By BERN ARD BOSANQUET, Fellow of British Academy, 

Author of ‘‘ fhe Philosophical Theory of the State,” “ The 
Essentials of Logic,” etc. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

*,* The object of this book is to develop and elucidate the 

non- syllogistic princ iple on which the author’ sli g.cwas founded. 


The Social Gospel and New Era, 
By JOHN M. BARKER, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology in 
Boston University School of Theology. Crown 8vo. 
tos. 6d. net. 


Sappho and The Vigil of Venus. 
Translated by ARTHUR S. WAY, D.Lit. Crown 6vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 


SIXTH EDITION, ENLARGED. 


Alcohol and the Human Body. 
An Introduction to the Study of the Subject, and a Contri- 
bution to National Health. By Sir VICTOR HORSLEY, 
C.B., F.R.S.,and MARY D.STURGE, M.D. With a Chapter 
written in collaboration with Sir LEONARD ROGERS, 
C.LE., and a Chapter written in collaboration with 
Cc. W. SALEEBY, MD. Sixth Edition. Gl 8vo 

Macmillan's List of New and Forthcoming Books with Descriptive 

Notes post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD, LONDON, W.C. 2. 























3s. net, 
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LONDON LIFE 


Association Limited 


with which is associated 


The Clergy Mutual Assurance Society. 





LOWEST MANAGEMENT EXPENSES 


in proportion to premium income 


OF ANY LIFE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Examples of Annual Premiums : 





| ) £1,000 at death. 





AGE. 


| Reduction of Premium System, | Reversionary Bonus System. | Non-Participating. 
(1) | (2) (3) 


| £ os. 2e6 a4 | £ .« d. 


d 
30 29 12 6 2310 0 | 1619 2 
40 38 18 4 30 16 8 23 12 6 
50 53 2 6 4213 4 34 15 0 














(1.) In the eighth year the premiums will, it is anticipated, be reduced by about 
55 per cent., with gradual further reduction. 


(2.) Yearly reversionary bonus anticipated of 35s. per cent. of sums assured and existin 
bonuses. 


Yearly reversionary bonus guaranteed of 30s. per cent. for each year to 
30th June, 1925. 


(3.) These rates are lower than those published by any other Life Company. 


No Commission Paid. 


Combined Funds £10,000,000. 


H. M. TROUNCER, 


Actuary and Manager. 


81 King William Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 


Loncon : Printed by W. Spraigut & Sons » Lip, 98 & 99 F tte er Lane, E.C, 
Odice, No. 1 Wellington Stre 
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and i ’ublished by ALFRED EVERSON for the “ Sra CTATOR” (Limited), at their 
ct (WAC. : 2), in the Precinct of the Socab. Strand, “n the juuty of Middlesex, Saturda be sbruary 28th, 120. 








